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OBSERVATIONS ON OWLS IN OHIO 
BY THOMAS MASON EARL 





Owls are found in every quarter of the globe, braving the terrors 






of Arctic storm-blasts and enjoying the luxuriance of nature under 






tropic skies. They are solitary birds, loving not man nor his habi- 
tations, and stirring abroad for their food when the animated pulse of 
nature has settled to repose. By day, should one venture to show him- 
self, he is likely to be harassed by a small array of feathered busy- 
bodies who follow in his wake, loudly expressing their wrath in angry 
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threatenings. 

The typical owl, however, seldom stirs abroad by day. His eyes 
are blinded by the full glare of the sunlight and this his feathered 
enemies know full well. His vision is clearest in the dusk when the 
great pupils of his eyes are dilated to receive impressions. Moon- 
light nights are well suited to aid him in his quest for food, otherwise 
the twilight hours of evening and morning are his favorite hours for 
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hunting. 






By the ignorant the owl has always been regarded as a bird of ill- 
omen. Its nocturnal habits have allied it in the minds of ghost-fearing 





people with all that is terrible in the night, when graves are supposed 
to yawn and the uneasy spirits of the dead traverse the earth once 
more habited in their ghostly cerements. Any unusual appearance in 







the past of one of these night marauders was regarded as a warning 
of approaching death or of some frightful calamity. Whoever has 
been startled in the darkness of a wood by the blood-curdling shrieks 







and horrid laughter of a pair of owls will not soon forget the expe- 






rience nor fail to realize how those birds have acquired such an un- 






enviable reputation. The writer has on frequent occasions heen so 






favored with their serenades and cannot recommend the experience 






to any one with susceptible nerves. 






Notwithstanding, however, the odium that has attached to the owl. 
there is really nothing mysterious or dreadful about him. He is merely 






a bird of prey that nature has ordained shall seek his food under 
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cover of the dusk when the pestiferous rodent is the most likely to be 
engaged in his depredations. Owls for the most part are not hostile 
to the interests of man. They may be aptly termed the agrarian police 
—the night watchmen if you please—that relieve the day watchmen, 
the hawks, in picking up the rodents of the field. 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon owl-lore which 
must be quite well understood by all bird-students, but rather to em- 
phasize some facts concerning native Striges that have come to my 
notice in my capacity as a taxidermist. 

First of all I would mention the Barn Owl (Tyto alba pratincola), 
the only representative of the Family Tytonidae in the North Ameri- 
can avifauna. This species which has long been locally common in 
the South and Southwest has in late years extended its range to the 
remotest parts of Ohio and even beyond into Ontario, notwithstanding 
a merciless persecution on the part of sportsmen who have often gone 
out of their way to shoot a “monkey-faced owl”, as they were pleased 
to term it. It is often called “White Owl” and on one occasion | 
heard it termed “Stone Owl”. 

The writer had his first introduction to the Barn Owl in 1878 and 
it came about in this way: 

My friend, Oliver Davie, then a practicing taxidermist in Colum- 
bus, received for mounting a Barn Owl which had been shot by some 
fowler along the banks of the Scioto River near the Capital City. It 
was, as I remember it, a fine male, and Mr. Davie, recognizing the 
rarity of the specimen asked me to accompany him to the office of 
that distinguished ornithologist, Dr. James M. Wheaton, with the bird. 
Dr. Wheaton mentions this in his Report on Ohio Birds as among the 
first six known to have been taken in Ohio and gives the date as 
November 2, 1878. The ornithologist Kirkpatrick is credited with the 
first of the birds in Wheaton’s Agricultural Report of 1861. Two 
specimens were later collected by Charles Dury of Cincinnati, but the 
northern-most record for Ohio of the appearance of this owl was the 
one then before us. I am almost sure it was the first specimen of its 
kind ever seen in the flesh by any one of us three. Several years went 
by before I saw another. Dr. Wheaton gives a subsequent record as 
May 1, 1881. This too, I believe, came through the hands of Mr. 
Davie. 

It was not until 1890 that I managed to secure a Barn Owl for 
my own collection. Like the former ones I have mentioned, it was 
shot from a sycamore tree on the banks of the Scioto River. Year by 
year the number of these owls gradually increased but it is worthy of 
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note that they came by way of the Scioto, following that stream north- 
ward or diverting by way of some of its tributaries. 

A curious flight of Barn Owls was noted in 1917 just previous 
to the cold winter of 1917-1918. Two or three times a day for several 
weeks during the November hunting season Barn Owls were brought 
in for mounting. Other taxidermists had the same experience as | 
and I believe by a conservative estimate 200 Barn Owls were killed in 
Central Ohio by hunters who encountered them everywhere. Owl 
flights, I have found, are not usually confined to one species. During 
the presence of Barn Owls, Great Horned Owls were very plentiful. 
This species had almost disappeared from Central Ohio, but at the 
time Barn Owls were so abundant, hunters brought in for mounting 
one or two Great Horned Owls daily—all females of an immense size. 
A stretch of wing of 5714 inches was noted in one of these owls and 
55 inches was not uncommon. Not a male bird was taken, so it ap- 
pears the flight was confined to females. Since that time Great 
Horned Owls have been much more common in Central Ohio than for 
a number of years prior to the flight. 

Returning to Barn Owls, I wish to say I have measured dozens 
before skinning and find that the measurements given in some of the 
books are not applicable to Ohio owls. The greatest length recorded 
is 1614 inches while the average length of ten males and ten females 
is 15.85 inches. The females are but slightly larger than the males. 

The food of the Barn Owl consists of rodents. I have dissected 
many stomachs and have found mice to be almost the sole food. When 
this fact is known farmers will not be so hasty to fetch out the old 
muzzle-loader whenever a Barn Owl alights in a nearby tree and says, 
“Good morning! I have come to eat up your mice.” 

In Central Ohio Barn Owls for the most part nest in the hollows 
of trees. Old towers and abandoned outhouses are oftentimes used 
for roosts; and pigeons and Barn Owls have been known to occupy 
a belfry on quite familiar terms. I have known a pair of nesting owls 
to be pulled by one’s bare hand from a hollow in a tree without the 
least attempt to resent the intrusion. I believe that nesting is either 
very irregular or prolonged. I have had young owls with down in 
September and I have one in my collection taken in November with 
filaments of down adhering to its breast. Taxidermists as a rule do 
not like to mount these birds, as the long legs and long wings are 
difficult to adjust so as to give a graceful pose. On one occasion a 
man brought to me one of these birds carefully wrapped in paper. 
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“I bet you can’t guess what I have got,” he said, as he chuckled 
to think he was going to spring a surprise on me. 

At a glance I took in the size of his package, and beheld at the 
same time a toe protruding from one end. 

“You have a “monkey-faced owl,” I replied somewhat drearily, as 
just at that time two or three of these birds a day were coming in for 
mounting. 

“Why, how do you know?” he asked with surprise. 

“Oh, I think I am a mind-reader,” I said. 

Speaking of the feet of Barn Owls, does everyone know that 
the feathers on the front of the Barn Owl’s tarsus run downward but 
on the rear of the tarsus the feathers run upward? 

The largest owl in our Ohio list is the Great Gray Owl. What- 
ever may have been the past status of this bird, it is quite certain that 
it never now comes as far south as our state. As far as I know, there 
have been no records for half a century. 1 was privileged some years 
ago to mount a Great Gray Owl for a hunter who shot the bird in 
Northern Canada. The extreme stretch of wings of this specimen was 
fifty-eight inches which is but little greater than the extent of the 
largest Great Horned Owl. Its apparent size is due to the length and 
fullness of the plumage and not of the body itself which is hardly 
larger than that of the Barred Owl. An Eastern writer remarks upon 
the smallness of the egg laid by the Great Gray Owl, but the egg is in 
proportion to the size of the body itself, not of its feathery covering. 
It is noteworthy that an examination of the stomach of this bird showed 
the half-digested remains of six field mice—nothing more. 

Very much resembling the Great Gray Owl in appearance is our 
own Barred Owl which is still found in somewhat depleted numbers 
throughout Ohio. The eyes of the Great Gray Owl. however, are yel- 
low while those of the Barred Owl are blue-black. In the main the 
Barred Owl is a useful bird, yet it cannot be denied that game birds 
and farmers’ poultry are sometimes included in his menu. 

A few winters ago I kept an uninjured Barred Owl in my basement 
all winter. The only way I could induce him to swallow bits of meat 
was by tapping his beak with the meat until he opened his mouth 
and swallowed it. He never seemed to drink voluntarily but I would 
hold a pan of water close to his face, then with one hand push his 
beak into it. He would then take a swallow or two of the water. He 
was quite docile and I handled him freely without fear of his claws. 
He was very much afraid of my collie who was just as much afraid 


of him. When the dog chanced to come too near. the owl would take 
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wing, glide almost noiselessly across the long basement and alight on 
my shoulder. When the mild weather of spring came I set him at 
liberty to care for himself. 

The Saw-whet Owl and the Long-eared Owl are the rarest of 
Ohio Striges if we are to judge by the infrequency of their appearance; 
but being fully nocturnal, it may be that they are less observed than 
others of their family. In marked contrast to these is the Short-eared 
Owl which being diurnal in its habits is frequently encoun‘ered by 
sportsmen while they may be beating the fields for rabbits, pheasants, 
or what not. There was a remarkable abundance of these owls in the 
fall of 1921. This is true at least of Central Ohio as many observers 
can testify. 

I am convinced there is a peculiar trait among owls of making 
flights or excursions—be it periodic or spasmodic, I do not know. 
What caused the remarkable flight of Snowy Owls in 1905? Driven 
down by stress of weather, do you say? Cold winters are frequent in 
Canada but thte owls do not come down. Yet, if we concede the above 
reason, what caused the great flight of Barn Owls northward in 1917 
in the teeth of the coldest winter we have had for many years? Why 
the incursions of Great Horned Owls—all females of a remarkable 
size—at the same period, or why the abundance of Short-eared Owls 
in 1921? Is it not the age-old habit among living creatures to seek 
new homes—a new Canaan, perhaps, where milk and honey abound? 
Squirrels migrate, bees swarm, even man has proved himself fettered 
by the inexorable laws of migration and change. I suggest these 
thoughts to learn what others have observed in this line. 

I have handled nearly all the owls alive and have found them re- 
markably docile. They do not take, however, to captivity—trefuse to 
eat or drink and soon die. The one owl that I do not care to handle 
is the Great Horned Owl, a hardened sinner that has all the reckless- 
ness of an outlaw. He is exceedingly tenacious of life, and can be 
depended upon to put up a lively tussle for existence. On one occa- 
sion I found it necessary to chloroform two Horned Owls that had been 
trapped. After administering a goodly amount of the anaesthetic I 
left the two birds stretched out for dead. Returning in about an hour, 
I found the two sitting up and snapping their bills as though they 
were masters of the situation. I gave these owls enough chloroform to 
kill three men before they could be pronounced dead. The disfavor 
of the Great Horned Qwl among the denizens of the woods is well 
known. He is the grizzly among birds, hating and being hated, the 
wanton thief of the hen houses, the bold marauder that glides with 
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fiendish intent through the midnight silence. His fierce hoot is now 
less heard than formerly for his numbers are much depleted. The 
law offers him no protection and every man’s hand is raised against 
him. More’s the pity, for he is a handsome fellow when he stares at 
you with a look af sapience from his great yellow eyes. His badness 
is not unmixed with good, and while we may not palliate his faults 
we should not let them mitigate against others of his kinsfolk that are 
in every way entitled to protection and esteem. 


CoLtumBus, OH10. 





A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND ABUNDANCE 
OF DENDROICA CASTANEA AND DENDROICA STRIATA 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES DURING THE 
SPRING AND FALL MIGRATIONS* 


BY THOMAS D. BURLEIGH 


It is doubtful whether more confusion exists concerning the actual 
status of two really common birds in the southeastern United States 
than in the case of the Bay-breasted Warbler (Dendroica castanea) 
and the Black-poll Warbler (Dendroica striata). This is due partly 
to the fact that, with the exception of Florida, field work in this region 
has been largely confined to the summer months, and to the unwar- 
ranted supposition that the distribution of these two species was well 
known. Were they subspecies—that bane of all amateur bird students 
—there might be more excuse for the haphazard manner in which they 
apparently have been treated. Recent field work in Georgia and North 
and South Carolina has revealed discrepancies in their range that it 
is felt advisable to correct at this time, and it is for this purpose that 
this paper is presented. 

Quoting briefly, the following comments summarize the present 
knowledge, accepted for many years, of these two species in the 
southeast : 

The Fourth Edition of the A. O. U. Check-List states that the 
Bay-breasted Warbler is “irregular in migration on the Atlantic slope 
and rare south of Virginia”. Concerning the Black-poll Warbler 
nothing is said relative to the probable migration route. Pearson and 
Brimleys’ “Birds of North Carolina” says of the Bay-breaster Warbler: 
“Only known as a rare fall transient at Chapel Hill and a rare spring 
transient in the southern mountains. At Chapel Hill a male was taken 





*Read at the 5lst Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, New 
York City, November 15, 1933. 
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on October 2 and another on October 8, 1897, by Pearson.” And of 
the Black-poll Warbler: “The whole state during the migrations. In 
autumn it appears about the las: wcek in September and leaves late 
in October, a few sometimes lingering on into the first week of 
November.” 

In his “Birds of South Carolina”, Arthur T. Wayne says of the 
Bay-breasted Warbler: “The only well authenticated records of the 
occurrence of this warbler in the State were furnished by Mr. Loomis, 
who procured a specimen on May 14, 1887, and another on May 5, 
1888, at Chester.” While concerning the Black-poll Warbler: “It oc- 
curs abundantly on the coast during both migrations.” 

In a bulletin entitled “A Second Supplement to Arthur T. Wayne’s 
Birds of South Carolina”, published by the Charleston Museum in 
1931, further information relative to the occurrence of the Bay-breasted 
Warbler in the State is given as follows: “Mr. Wayne on October 18, 
1922, took an adult female at Mt. Pleasant, Charleston County, making 
the first record of occurrence for the coast and the first fall record for 
the State.” 

Georgia unfortunately has no State list, and relatively little has 
ever been published concerning the bird life of that State. The few 
local lists that are available are obviously inconclusive and add noth- 
ing to our knowledge of either the Bay-breasted or the Black-poll 
Warbler. 

So much then for the two Carolinas and Georgia. Omitting for 
the time being Florida and Alabama, both of which will be considered 
a little later, let us consider the facts brought out by practically four- 
teen years of consistent field work in this region. 

From the middle of September, 1920, through the first of January, 
1930, almost daily records were kept of the bird life at Athens, Georgia. 
Athens lies in the northeastern corner of the State, near the center of 
the Piedmont Plateau, which comprises practically half of the State, 
and is characterized by rolling hills, red clay soil, and scattered 
stretches of woods in which the shortleaf and loblolly pines predomi- 
nate. Proximity to the Coastal Plain farther south, and to the foot- 
hills of the Southern Appalachians farther north, was found to in- 
fluence the distribution of bird life during the summer months but in 
so far as migration is concerned records obtained about Athens are 
characteristic of this entire Piedmont region. 

Here the Black-poll Warbler was found to be an abundant spring 
migrant, appearing as early as the 19th of April and lingering until 
the end of May. In the fall, however, its status changed completely, 
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for it was then exceedingly scarce. Careful observation year after 
year failed to reveal a single individual of this species, and not until 
October, 1929, was it definitely recorded for the first time in the fall 
migration. Two birds collected then, one on the 14th and one on the 
15th, are the only records for this species in the fall for this ten-year 
interval. 

The Bay-breasted Warbler, on the other hand, while far less 
abundant in the spring, was found to be a fairly common fall migrant. 
During the spring months single birds, rarely two or three together, 
were observed at irregular intervals from the 29th of April through 
the 18th of May, the larger number being noted during the first week 
in May. In the fall, however, small flocks were frequently seen in 
the scattered stretches of woods, extreme dates for their occurrence 
then being October 3 and November 5. Their comparative abundance 
aroused a suspicion as to their identity and individuals were collected 
from time to time with the thought that they might prove to be Black- 
polls, but invariably they were found to be immature Bay-breasted 
Warblers. 


Since the first of January, 1930, and up until the present time, 
careful records have been kept of the bird life about Asheville. Here 
in the mountains of western North Carolina the occurrence of the 
Black-poll Warbler and of the Bay-breasted Warbler in the spring 
and in the fall has been found to be exactly the same as at Athens. 
Each year the Black-poll Warbler has been an abundant spring mi- 
grant, and completely absent in the fall. Because of its extreme scar- 
city in Georgia it was looked for during the fall months whenever 
there was the slightest possibility of finding it, but not a single indi- 
vidual was seen. In decided contrast was the relative abundance of 
the Bay-breasted Warbler. Fairly common during the spring migra- 
tion, it was actually plentiful each fall, there being days, as on the 
Sth of October, 1932, when it actually outnumbered all the other 
warblers seen. That there might be no question as to their identity 
individuals were again collected at frequent intervals, and in no case 
did a probable Bay-breasted Warbler turn out to be a Black-poll. In 
this connection, considering the early date at which the Bay-breasted 
Warbler appears in the fall farther north, extreme dates of arrival 


and departure may be of interest. The earliest record is that of a 
single bird seen September 12, 1930, in the spruce woods at the top of 
Mt. Mitchell, the average date of arrival for four years being Sep- 
tember 19. The latest record is that of three birds seen October 19, 
1932, with the average date for departure October 15. 
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In view of the fact that the Bay-breasted Warbler was a common 
fall migrant in the northern half of Georgia and in western North 
Carolina there seemed no reason why, despite the lack of records, it 
should not be equally common in at least the upper edge of South 
Carolina. To settle this point a brief field trip was made October 10, 
1933, into Greenville County, and within an hour after crossing the 
South Carolina line an adult male in fall plumage was seen and col- 
lected. Although but the second record for the occurrence of this 
species in the State in the fall, further field work would probably 
prove it to be not only a regular but a common migrant here during 
the fall months. 

Bearing in mind then the facts brought out by this brief discus- 
sion of the actual status of the Black-poll and the Bay-breasted War- 
bler in the two Carolinas and in Georgia it is obvious that for some 
time much misinformation has existed concerning these two species. 
What is actually true concerning their present distribution is as 
follows: 

With the exception of the coast region the Bay-breasted Warbler 
is a fairly common migrant in the southeastern states, especially dur- 
ing the fall migration when for a month or more small flocks can be 
observed almost daily. This is further verified by the published rec- 
ords that are available for Alabama and Florida. 

Arthur H. Howell has recorded the bird in the fall in Alabama, 
taking two specimens “in pines on the slopes of Choccolocco Mountain 
near Piedmont, October 20, 1916”; and in his “Florida Bird Life” he 
states that it is “a rare spring and fall migrant” in that State. In 
this connection it is significant that practically all records are from 
the western part of the State, and that on October 26 and 27, 1925, 
twenty-nine were reported as killed at a lighthouse near Pensacola. 

On the other hand the Black-poll Warbler is abundant in the 
spring, but common only on the coast in the fall. It apparently, in 
its west to east migration in the fall from its breeding grounds in the 
far northwest, is moved by some impulse to reach the coast as soon 
as possible, and as a result is at best merely a straggler over much 
of the area it occupies in the spring migration. This is borne out by 
what is known of its occurrence in Alabama and Florida. Howell, in 
his “Birds of Alabama” says that “The bird is occasionally seen in 
spring in the northern half of the State, but there is no record of its 
occurrence in Autumn”. Again, in his “Florida Bird Life”, he states 
that it is “an abundant spring and fall migrant, except in northwestern 
Florida. Apparently this species avoids or flies over western Florida 
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in its migrations”. It must be admitted that this is a rather unusual 
migration route, and one that as far as present knowledge goes is not 
followed by any other species, but there appears no other way in which 
to interpret the facts that have been brought out. 

Further corroboration of this theory is given in a letter from Dr. 
J. J. Murray of Lexington, Virginia, dated October 24, 1933, in which 
he says that the Black-poll Warbler is a common migrant at Lexing- 
ton, but twice as numerous in the spring as in the fall. In northern 
Virginia, according to Miss May T. Cooke in her “Birds of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Region”, there is no perceptible difference in numbers in 
the spring and in the fall, so apparently in the northern half of the 
State the swing toward the coast is already clearly defined. 

The question will possibly arise as to why these two species should 
for so many years be confused in this manner. Several reasons sug- 
gest themselves, and probably all have a direct bearing on this prob- 
lem. Some years ago the Bay-breasted Warbler was generally con- 
sidered a rare migrant, and while it has undoubtedly markedly in- 
creased in numbers in recent years, the assumption that it is uncom- 
mon has persisted in the minds of many bird students. The Black-poll 
Warbler has always been abundant in migration, and as there has 
never been any suggestion that the route it followed might vary in 
the spring and in the fall, it apparently was merely taken for granted 
that birds observed in the fall in plumage resembling Black-poll War- 
blers at that season were of that species. This uncovers another fal- 
lacy, that these two species are extremely difficult to identify in the 
fall unless actually collected. It is true that there is a remarkable 
similarity in the plumage of the two at this time of the year, but with 
good binoculars they can be readily recognized. The average Bay- 
breasted Warbler then seen reveals its identity by the trace of chestnut 
on its flanks, and by its buff rather than yellow underparts. The buff 
under tail-coverts, in contrast to the white of the Black-poll Warbler, 
likewise aid in separating these two species, but unfortunately there 
is more or less variation in this respect. The best field mark to bear 
in mind, however, is without doubt the color of the legs. In the Bay- 
breasted Warbler they are dark brown, in some cases almost black, 
while in the Black-poll they are light colored, almost yellowish. Both 
species are rather unsuspicious, and for warblers they are deliberate 
in their movements; therefore little difficulty should ever be experi- 
enced in satisfactorily identifying individuals seen in migration. 

Note: A letter from Mr. Albert F. Ganier of Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, dated November 7, 1933, was received too late to be included 
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in this summary. In his opinion both the Bay-breasted and the Black- 
poll Warblers are common transients in Tennessee. However, in his 
collection of skins, the only one in the State, there is but one Black- 
poll Warbler, a male taken May 15, 1916. He apparently has never 
taken the bird in the fall, so until definitely proven otherwise this 
species must be considered a spring migrant only in Tennessee. 

U. S. Bureau or BroLocicaL Survey, 

ASHEVILLE, NorTH CAROLINA. 





RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DIET AND EXTENT OF 
PARASITISM IN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


BY W. O. NAGEL 


During the course of a two-year food and parasite survey of 
Missouri Bob-White Quail (Colinus virginianus virginianus Linn.) con- 
siderable data was amassed. To a large extent the information secured 
merely corroborated that obtained previously by other investigators 
(Errington, °31-'34, Stoddard, °31). In addition, however, the data 
brought out some new side-lights and interesting implications hereto- 
fore untouched, or at least very little emphasized in quail investiga- 
tions, and indicating a relationship between diet and parasitism in 
the bob-whites. 

The food-list of the bob-white is a very long one; crop analyses 
(Stoddard, °31) show that practically any accessible seed may be 
eaten, together with a long list of fruits. Naturally, not all these 
seeds are eaten by preference nor do they all contain available nour- 
ishment. In Missouri (Nagel, °33) the kinds of foods quail eat by 
preference, and which afford the proper elements of nutrition, are as 
follows: 


Cultivated grains (corn, sorghum cane, millet, Kafr corn, soy 
beans). 

Ragweed (Ambrosiaceae). 

Legumes (Leguminaceae) (Wild beans, peas, beggarweed). 

Buckwheat (Polygonaceae) (Smart-weed, Knotgrass). 

Senna (Cassiaceae) (Partridge-pea). 

Grasses (Graminae). 


This is not, of course, a complete list. It includes the foods most 
commonly eaten in the order of nutritional value and of preference.’ 





1Jt is a question whether “preference” might not be due largely to quantity 
and accessibility. 
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During the year 1932-1933 when the investigation was begun, 
large amounts of all the above foods were available in the areas 
studied. It had been a good year for growth and an open winier 
obtained. No evidences of food shortage or of starvation were noted 
during the six months (October, °32-March, °33) survey. The hot, dry 
summer following, however, severely curtailed the supply of natural 
foods for the succeeding winter. A similar study (October, °33-March. 
°34) essentially over the same territory covered in the previous year 
showed entirely different results with regard to amount and quality of 
food available, and the extent of parasitism obtaining. Since the data 
are too cumbersome to present as a whole, the significant and related 
factors are included in tabular form. 


TaBLe 1. Comparison of Diet and Parasitism in Bob-White During a 
Two-Year Survey, Under Different Conditions of Diet. 








VARIANT CONDITIONS 1932-33 1933-34 
Average amount of food in crop................-.<--.-c<es-c-cseesesseseeese=se 8.4 gm. 5.2 gm. 
Percentage of cultivated grains.........................--ce-cc-scsscsssseseeeeeees 55% 23.7% 
Percentage corn in total.........0.2020..0...... wn ae 23.7% 
Percentage Sorghum Cane 28% 00 
Percentage parasitized birds..........................-...-c-csceseccocereseseeeeeees 8.7% 61.5% 
I SS SII crricisnnseininmnnetisentennieniensnenenanionnennien 75% 38% 


ee ee ee eer eee 00 00 

















The average quail density on the areas studied during the first 
year was about one bird per four acres. The second year, it had been 
reduced to about one bird per ten acres. Since forty-two birds were 
examined the first year, and only twenty-six the second (about the 
same percentage of population represented by the kill) the increase 
in parasitism was probably more severe than the data indicate. 

INTERPRETING THE Data: Comparison of the data for two years 
shows a great increase in parasitism from one season to the next. Cor- 
respondingly, there is a decrease in the average crop-content of the 
specimens. The percentage of cultivated grains eaten has decreased 
by approximately one-half—a glance at the data shows that the differ- 
ence is largely due to the absence of cane during the second year. 
From these comparisons the following points are suggested: 

(1) The increase in parasitism noted during the second year may 
be due to the decrease in amount of food. 

(2) The increase in parasitism may be due to a change in the 
quality of the food. 


The writer has data showing that there is apparently no signifi- 


cant connection between amount of food present in the crop and pres- 
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ence or absence of parasites in the specimen. That is, a bob-white 
with a full crop is as likely to show parasitism as one with crop and 
stomach? half empty. Within the limitations of the data, then, the 
effects of a decrease in food amount are not held responsible for the 
increased percentage of parasitism. 

Since all other conditions of environment were held as nearly 
equal as possible, the only other variants noted are those of (a) de- 
crease in amount of cultivated grains used as food, and (b) a rela- 
tively milder, drier winter during 1933-34. It is difficult to see how the 
latter condition could affect the percentage of parasitism; moreover. 
there are no data available to prove the case either way. We are left 
to deal, then, with the variation in amount of cultivated grains in the 
diet. 

Reference to the table will show that these grains consisted dur- 
ing the first year of corn and sorghum cane in almost equal propor- 
tions. During the second year, corn alone made up this part of the 
diet. The percentage of corn eaten was approximately the same dur- 
ing both years, and in each season birds eating this grain included 
some that were parasitized. Note the difference in the case of cane: 
during neither year were birds eating sorghum cane parasitized. Fur- 
ther, the cane occurred on one area (Nagel, *33) only during the first 
year, and on none during the second. Birds taken from this area 
during 1932-33 were found to contain cane and no parasites; birds 
taken from this area in 1933-34 were found to contain parasites and 
no cane. In all other respects, the area remained the same. 

ConcLusions: From the data discussed above, and in the ab- 
sence of information to the contrary, we may tentatively conclude that 
the presence of sorghum cane in the dict of Bob-White Quail has a 
restraining effect on parasitism. 
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2“Crop-contents” includes contents of crop and stomach both. 
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CYCLES OF MIGRATION* 


BY LEONARD WILLIAM WING 

By means of the efforts of bird students, which have been directed 
towards the accumulation of observational facts of migration, we have 
built up a vast amount of data of incalculable value. We may be 
justly proud of the efforts in this direction and hope that they will be 
continued in the future as in the past. Of perhaps even greater pride 
is the individual, undirected, and unencouraged nature of the work. 
In no other branch of natural history has so much data been accumu- 
lated on so difficult a problem. 

My studies of migration and obvious phenomena of nature such 
as meteorological conditions proved wholly unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive. No sooner would a relationship seem established than to be 
overthrown by additional facts. Some years ago, through the interest 
of a close friend, I turned to astrophysics as a possible means of find- 
ing an ultimate control of migration. It seemed reasonable that mi- 
gration, which takes place at definite positions of the earth and sun 
each year would respond to any changes in the sun, the more variable 
of the two. ° 

In a previous study,’ I directed attention towards migration re- 
sponses of birds to two solar cycles, the half and eleven year sun-spot 
cycles. Presenting the Loon as an example of a bird’s response to the 
half? sun-spot cycle and the Sandhill Crane to the eleven year cycle, 
I attempted to show briefly that birds respond to solar cycles, most 
water birds to the half sun-spot cycle and most land birds to the eleven 
year cycle. Although only then surmised, additional periodicities have 
since been revealed by continued investigation. 

In Figure 5, the topmost curve (the same as used in the paper 
referred to above) shows that the earliest arrivals of the loon at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, occur both at sun-spot maximum and minimum. 
This type of response may be termed extremal (after extremum i. e. 
either maximum or minimum). 

The middle curve of Figure 5 demonstrates the same migration 
relationship for a closely related bird, the Pied-billed Grebe. The 
same five oscillations occur. 


*Presented at the Fifty-first Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, New York, November 21, 1933. 

1Presented at the Fiftieth Stated Meeting of the A. O. U., Quebec, 1932. 
Published in the Auk, Vol. LIX, July, 1934, pp. 302-305. 

2The half cycle is half of eleven years. 
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Fic. 5. Curves of earliest arrival of the Loon and Pied-billed Grebe at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and precipitation in the Au Sable River region. The 
plus and minus signs indicate sun-spot maxima and minima. 
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The third curve of Figure 5 shows the rainfall curve for the Au 
Sable River region 200 miles north of Ann Arbor. I have used this 
curve (prepared by Mr. Abram Streiff, of Jackson, Michigan) as it 
represents the only comparable series of integrated precipitation data 
available. I have displaced this curve to the right two years to assist 
in comparison with the three curves in the figure. For example, the pre- 
cipitation for the year 1918 appears under 1920 in the figure, etc. In 
this displaced position we note a correspondence of all three extrema. 
According to Mr. Streiff, the cumulative action of ground-water is evi- 
denced in regions of glacial drift by this displacement of the rainfall 
curve. Stream flow and surface water in turn are reflected in the 
ground water levels and this displaced curve is indicative of their 
conditions. 

The sun-spot cycle is not one simple cycle but rather a complica- 
tion of interrelated periodicities. Mr. Strieff* has pointed out several 
long-term cycles. One, with an average length of thirty-three years, 
has been called the Briickner Cycle by him. A change of smoothing 
averages reveals the Briickner Cycle in the present data of the loon 
and grebe migrations. It is represented in Figure 5 by the broken- 
line curves. A feature of significance is the appearance of the Briick- 
ner Cycle in phase (i. e. the oscillations occurring simultaneously) in 
the migrations and in the rainfall. 

Through the generosity of Dr. Thomas S. Roberts of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, I obtained arrival data for the loon at Minneapolis. 
The data have been supplemented. through the courtesy of Dr. Harry 
C. Oberholser, by records from the files of the Biological Survey. 
Washington, D. C. The Minneapolis data, Figure 6, bear out the Ann 
Arbor records. The same five peaks of arrival are present and occur 
at the sun-spot extrema. The second and third curves of Figure 6 
show the levels of Lake Winnipeg and the discharge of the Red River 
at Emerson, Manitoba. I am indebted to the Dominion Water Power 
and Hydrometric Bureau for the use of these data. The three sets of 
curves show a distinct relationship. The lag of the lake levels behind 
the run-off is clearly apparent. 

The arrivals of the: Chimney Swift at Minneapolis are shown in 
Figure 7. These data were also received from Dr. Roberts. The top 
-curve was plotted directly from the smoothed data and shows the ex- 
tremal migration as in the loon and grebe. The greater amplitudes 
at sun-spot minima indicate a complex curve and lead one to sus- 


*1926 Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 54, p. 7. 
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pect that the Chimney Swift responds both extremally and minimally. 
This complex curve can be resolved into two curves as shown. It 
indicates that the Chimney Swift comes the earliest at sun-spot ex- 
trema and also possesses a separate set of early arrivals at minima. 
The combination of the two which occurs at the minima gives earlier 
early arrivals at minima than the early arrivals of the maxima. From 
survey of other data, I am inclined to believe that this is a widespread 
migration phenomenon. 
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Fic. 8. Migration curves for the Kingbird and Purple Martin. 


























Figure 8 shows the arrivals of the Kingbird at Ann Arbor and the 
Purple Martin in southern Michigan. The latter has been compiled 
from several sources in southern Michigan in order to fill gaps in the 
Ann Arbor data. These two migration curves are further evidence of 
the maximal migration as of the Sandhill Crane of my previous paper. 

The opening dates for Eastern Brant shooting on Monomoy Island, 
Massachusetts, as published by Dr. John C. Phillips* furnish definite 
evidence that the start of spring shooting, coincident with the arrival 
of the Eastern Brant, has followed a definite rhythmic cycle and is not 





4Auk, Vol. 49, October, 1932, pp. 445-453. 
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due to fortuities. I have taken the dates from Dr. Phillips’ paper, 
analyzed them and plotted them as shown in the bottom curve of 
Figure 9. For the convenience of the reader, I have added the curve 
of the Wolf Numbers (the index of sun-spot conditions) as well as 
the Briickner Cycle discovered by Mr. Streiff. It will be seen that 
the early shooting occurred at the sun-spot minima and the later shoot- 
ing at the maxima. The Briickner Cycle is clearly evident in the 
brant curve. Its effect is manifest in the earlier shooting at the minima 
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Fic. 9. Analysis of the Wolf sun-spot numbers and of Brant shooting. 
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of 1871 and 1896 as compared with the minima of 1885 and 1907. 
The shooting began earlier at the sun-spot minima than at sun-spot 
maxima and again earlier at the Briickner maxima than at the Briickner 
minima. 

It has been shown that other cycles of longer period than the 
Briickner may be identified in the Wolf Numbers. There is no reason 
to disbelieve the presence of the long-time cycles in the migration of 


birds. 


It is not my desire to give the impression that the migration of 
loons and grebes is controlled by fluctuations in water levels which 
accompany solar changes. They are introduced here as evidence that 
the environment has definite rhythms paralleling the migration 
rhythms. The same cycles found in both migration and the environ- 
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ment indicate an external control over migration. The accelerations 
and the retardations of migration with changes in the sun lead to the 
belief that it is not only the guiding influence in migration movemen‘s 
but is probably the seasonal starter of the movements. The demon- 
strated limited control by the sun places us a step closer to the causal 
factors of migration. 

From consideration of the cyclic character of migration, it is evi- 
dent that there is a continuity to the yearly migration. We must speak 
of the regularity of migration and look upon the difference in arrival 
dates from year to year as a manifestation of this regularity. The 
time when a species is due to arrive at any point of its migration 
path is not accidental but is dependent upon real cosmic factors. This 
continuity of arrival, as attested by the half century record of the 
brant and shorter records for others, demonstrates that migration takes 
its place as another of the inter-related mechanics of nature. 

Grass Lake, Micn. 


FIELD EXPERIENCES WITH MOUNTAIN-DWELLING BIRDS OF 
SOUTHERN UTAH 


BY ALDEN H. MILLER 


Some of the mountains of southern Utah were visited in the late 
summer of 1872 by H. W. Henshaw and a considerable amount of 
information on the birds of this section of the state was set forth by 
him in the reports resulting from his ornithological explorations and 
the explorations of his associates (U.S. Ceog. and Geol. Explorations 
and Surveys, Vol. V, Chap. III, 1875). Since then little has been 
added regarding the birds of this region. In 1927 Tanner (Condor. 
XXIX. 1927, pp. 196-200) listed the birds of the lowlands of the 
Virgin River and mentioned also certain species found in Zion Canon 
and in the Pine Valley Mountains. Stanford in a recent article (Auk. 
XLVIII, 1931, pp. 618-621) offers notes on the hawks and owls of 
Sevier County, including the high mountains of the Fish Lake district. 
Accompanying the increased accessibility of the mountains of this part 
of Utah due to the development of national parks and other scenic 
features, considerable advance in the knowledge of local bird distribu- 
tion is to be expected. It may appear presump‘uous for me to offer 
comments on the birds of southern Utah on the basis of a short ac- 
quaintance with the region. But, my systematic collecting and study 


during late June and July in Utah in 1931 have disclosed a number of 
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facts of seeming value. These are offered as a small contribution to a 
complete report on the birds of the state which, it is anticipated, will 
be compiled by other persons who have had extended contacts with 
Utah birds. 

Four principal mountain stations were made by Mrs. Miller and 
myself as follows: June 28 to July 1, Cedar Breaks, elevation 10.000 
feet, Parowan Mountains, Iron County; July 2-4, summit of Escalante 
Mountains, elevation 9,000 feet, seven miles east of Widtsoe, Garfield 
County; July 5-7, ten miles north of Fish Lake, elevation 10,000 feet. 
Sevier County; July 8-10, Great Basin Experiment Station, elevation 
8.800 feet, Wasatch Mountains east of Ephraim, Sanpete County. 





Fic. 10. Left: Meadow, rocks, and Spruce timber at Cedar Breaks, Iron 
County, Utah. Photograph taken July 1, 1931. Right: Nest and young of 
Audubon’s Hermit Thrush, Great Basin Experiment Station, Wasatch Moun- 
tains, Sevier County, Utah. Photograph taken July 8, 1931. 


The Cedar Breaks camp was at the edge of a broad, alpine meadow 
on the top of the mountains surrounded by scattered clumps of coni- 
fers, chiefly Engelmann’s spruce (Picea engelmanni) and Colorado 
blue spruce (P?. parryana). Figs. 10 and 11). Clumps of low alpine 
willows bordered some of the stream courses running through the 
meadow while great piles of loose rock adjoined the meadows and 
provided excellent retreats for marmots and pikas. In places the 
meadows of the summit gave way to flats covered with artemisia brush. 
At lower elevations firs and yellow pines (Pinus ponderosa) replaced 
the spruce forest. 

The section of the Escalante Mountains visited was lacking in 
open forests or meadows. The region consisted rather of steep slopes. 
in places densely forested with spruce, quaking aspens (Populus tre- 
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muloides), and firs. Somewhat more open tracts of timber on the 
south exposures contained a scattering of yellow pines and lodgepole 
pines (Pinus murrayana) with occasional patches of low brush on 
the forest floor. (Fig. 11). 


In Sevier County we drove to the resorts on Fish Lake, thence 
north through an open valley on an old sheepherder’s road to a point 
at the edge of a broad meadow surrounded by tracts of artemisia. To 
the south an open aspen, spruce, and fir forest covered the sides of a 
ridge which rose to an elevation of 11,000 feet. 


In the vicinity of the forestry experiment station, known as the 
Great Basin Experiment Station, several zones of floral conditions 
were encountered. Below the conifers a belt of Gambel oaks (Quercus 
gambelii) formed a low dry forest at an altitude of about 7,000 to 
8,000 feet. Such a forest also was present near the base of the Paro- 
wan Mountains. The oaks gave way higher up to aspens, firs, and 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia, with an extensive ground cover of bushes two 
to four feet high. This was the nature of the forest about the station. 
Here there were a few small stream-side meadows. Still higher, on 
the open summits of the mountains at 10,000 feet, small clumps of 
short spruces dotted an open terrane, largely dry at this season, al- 
though in places meadow conditions prevailed. 


The majority of the birds listed below were seen at one or several 
of the places just described. A few were noted while we were travel- 
ing or at overnight camps between the four principal stations. The 
list includes all species noted in the mountains and only those occur- 
ring at lower elevations that attracted particular attention. Numbers 
refer to specimens in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 


EASTERN GosHAWK. Astur atricapillus atricapillus. One was seen 
in the aspens on the Escalante Mountains. A female (No. 58090) 
taken ten miles east of Kamas, Summit County, on July 13 was of the 
eastern race indicated. The bird had two short-tailed juvenals sta- 
tioned in the lodgepole pines. At the time of my arrival the young 
were feeding upon a Dusky Grouse. On the ground beside them was 
a dead Fremont squirrel. Stanford (op. cit.) records both this race 


and striatulus from Sevier County in winter but does not mention 
details regarding the identification of the two forms. The female 
which I took near Kamas is a typical light-backed A. a. atricapillus 
with the feathers of the under parts bearing narrower and lighter 
median streaks than in sfriatulus. I find no difficulty in distinguishing 
this bird from the much darker breeding striatulus of California. 
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WesTERN Rep-TAILED Hawk. Buteo borealis calurus. Four were 
seen about the meadow north of Fish Lake and a single bird was noted 
flying over similar terrane on the summit east of Ephraim. 


Osprey. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. One was seen flying over 
Fish Lake where it also was reported by Stanford. The local ranger, 
Mr. O. Torgerson, informed me that the Osprey was seen daily and 
evidently was resident there. 


Gray Rurrep Grouse. Bonasa umbellus umbelloides. Near the 
Experiment Station on July 8 I encountered a female with a number 
of chicks the size of small quail. The adult was greatly perturbed 








Fic. 11. Left: Small meadow in the spruce timber inhabited by Gray- 
headed Juncos, Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeaks, and White-crowned Spar- 
rows, at Cedar Breaks, Iron County, Utah. Photograph taken June 29, 1931. 
Right: Spruces, aspens, and lodgepole pines on the Escalante Mountains, 
Garfield County, Utah. Photograph taken July 2, 1931. 


and demonstrated her anxiety in the bushes within fifteen feet of me 
until the chicks stopped peeping and ceased running about. This 
locality is somewhat south of the range of this species in Utah as 
hitherto defined. Two days after the above mentioned experience a 
Ruffed Grouse was nearly run over by my car as I rounded a turn 
in the road near the Experiment Station and found the bird occupied 
with a dust bath. 
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A male (No. 58094) taken July 15 to the north in the Wasatch 
Mountains near Randolph, Rich County, was molting but possessed 
many fresh body feathers, the coloration of which agrees with that 
of specimens of umbelloides from British Columbia. 

Sace Hen. Centrocercus urophasianus. A hen and at least six 
half-grown young were flushed from a patch of low artemisia brush 
between the meadow and the aspen forest north of Fish Lake. This 
occurrence was on July 5 at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Hornep Ow. Bubo virginianus, ssp.? Several times flushed from 
spruce thickets at Cedar Breaks and at Fish Lake. At the latter place 
a group of birds, presumably a family, was heard hooting about our 
camp on the night of July 5. 

NIGHTHAWK. Chordeiles minor, ssp? This species was common 
on the sage flats ten miles southeast of Sigurd, Sevier County, at an 
altitude of about 6,500 feet. On July 6 at this place they were boom- 
ing frequently. None was seen in the mountains in the timbered 
areas or about the open meadows at 10,000 feet elevation. 

BrROAD-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD. Selasphorus platycercus platycercus. 
This hummingbird was seen, or its characteristic wing “rattle” heard, 
daily in a variety of habitats in the mountains, but perhaps most 
frequently along stream courses and about meadows. They were 
observed at all four of the principal mountain stations. They also 
were seen on the floor of Zion Cafon and in dry junipers and artemisia 
several miles from water ten miles southeast of Sigurd, Sevier County. 

CaLttiope Hummincsirp. Stellula calliope. Identified with cer- 
tainty only on the Escalante Mountains but the species probably was 
represented on other mountains of the southern part of the state. In 
the dense spruce timber on the Escalante Mountains we found a female 
building a nest on July 3. The nest site was six feet above ground 
on a small limb. As is usual in this species, the nest was sheltered 
from above by another and larger limb. The bird was almost without 
fear and permitted me to stand within two feet while she plastered the 
outside of the nest with cobwebs. In doing this the bill was drawn 
over the edge of the nest from base to tip, resulting in the head being 
drawn up and back into various awkward-appearing positions. The 
nest tree was near a small stream. 

RED-SHAFTED FLICKER. Colaptes cafer collaris. Common through- 
out the regions visited, ranging up to timber line in the high mountains. 

Lewis’s Wooprecker. Asyndesmus lewis. Present on June 28 
in the open yellow pine timber, elevation 7,500 feet. on the east side 
of the Parowan Mountains. 
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RED-NAPED SAPSUCKER. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. This species 
was seen north of Fish Lake in aspens and in willows four feet high 
growing in the meadow. In northern Utah a similar and pronounced 
habitat preference was noted in agreement with Henshaw’s findings 
(pp. 392, 393) wherein he contrasts this sapsucker with Williamson’s 
Sapsucker which inhabits conifers almost exclusively. Although 
nuchalis clearly favors broad-leaf timber in summer, this is by no 
means as uniformly the case in the related Sphyrapicus varius daggetti 
(see Grinnell, Dixon, and Linsdale, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., Vol. 35, 
1930, pp. 254, 255). 

NATALIE’S SAPSUCKER. Sphyrapicus thyroideus nataliae. Noted 
only in the Escalante Mountains in the mixed fir and spruce forest. 

WHITE-BREASTED WooppEcKER. Dryobates villosus leucothorectis. 
Present at Cedar Breaks, in the Escalante Mountains, and north of 
Fish Lake. At the Experiment Station a pair had a nest twelve feet up 
in the solid trunk of a living aspen. It contained large-sized young 
judging from the sound emanating from the hole. 

BaTCHELDER’s Wooppecker. Dryobates pubescens leucurus. A 
pair of these woodpeckers was discovered in an aspen grove near the 
Experiment Station. The female was collected (No. 58099). No 
others were seen by us in the southern part of the state. 

ALPINE THREE-TOED WooppEcKER. Picoides tridactylus dorsalis. 
This woodpecker was found to be at least as common as the White- 
breasted Woodpecker in the spruces at Cedar Breaks, in the Escalante 
Mountains, and north of Fish Lake. A female (No. 58102) was 
taken June 28 at Cedar Breaks. 

Wricut’s FrycatcHer. Empidonax wrighti. Several individuals 
were seen in the spruce and aspen forest north of Fish Lake. 

WeEsTERN FLycaTcHER. Empidonax difficilis difficilis. One was 
noted in the trees along a dry stream course in a canon in the Es- 
calante Mountains. 

WesterN Woop Pewee. Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. 
Wood Pewees were scarce at Cedar Breaks and at Fish Lake. They 
were not observed at our other camps but were present on the floor 
of Zion Cafon. 

OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. Nuttallornis mesoleucus. A single bird 
of this species was seen at Cedar Breaks on June 30. North of Fish 
Lake one pair was encountered in short spruce timber at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet. 

Desert Hornep Lark. Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. Besides 
being abundant at low elevations in the valleys, Horned Larks were 
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found in open places at an altitude of 10,000 feet. North of Fish 
Lake a few were seen in the drier portions of the meadow. They 
were abundant on the divide east of Ephraim on barren ground and 
also along small streams running from the snow banks. Males were 
singing occasionally on July 9 and many fully grown juvenals were 
seen on the same day. A pair (2 No. 58108, 2 No. 58109) was 
taken at this locality. 

Rocky Mountain Jay. Perisoreus canadensis capitalis. Twice 
these jays were encountered at Cedar Breaks in the larger of the 
spruce thickets. On June 29 the male of a pair of adults was col- 
lected (No. 58111). The condition of the testes (2 mm. in length) 
indicated that the bird was long past breeding. It also was in the 
middle of the annual molt. No juvenile or immature birds were ac- 
companying the pair of adults. A single Rocky Mountain Jay was 
heard in the spruce forest north of Fish Lake. 

LONG-cRESTED Jay. Cyanocitta stelleri diademata. At Cedar 
Breaks this species was absent but it was seen in the oak belt on the 
east flank of the Parowan Mountains. They were fairly common in 
the Escalante Mountains where I found a juvenal hidden in a spruce 
clump adjoining a grove of Yellow Pines. Several were seen near the 
Experiment Station but here, as at Cedar Breaks, they seemed to avoid 
the pure stands of spruce high on the mountains. 

WoopuHouse’s Jay. Aphelocoma californica woodhousei. On 
June 28 this jay was seen in the pifons along the road between Zion 
Canon and Mount Carmel, Kane County. They were again observed 
ten miles southeast of Sigurd, Sevier County, in a small grove of 
junipers. 

AMERICAN Macpie. Pica pica hudsonia. Noted along the valley 
of the Sevier River from the vicinity of Junction, Piute County, north 
to Ephraim. They were inhabiting the willow clumps beside the river 
and were foraging in the adjoining farm lands. 

PiNon Jay. Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. A small flock flew 
through the junipers at our camp ten miles southeast of Sigurd, Sevier 
County, on July 7. 

Ciark’s Nutcracker. Nucifraga columbiana. Present but scarce 
at the Experiment Station, Fish Lake, and Cedar Breaks. Five birds 
flying together, presumably a family group, were seen at the latter 


place on June 30. The species was somewhat more common on the 
Escalante Mountains in the mixed pine and spruce forest. 
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MowunTAIN CHICKADEE. Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Present in 
small numbers in the coniferous forests at our four principal mountain 
stations. I noted repeatedly that the songs of this chickadee consist 
of two groups of notes separated by three of more half tones of pitch. 
In contrast to this type of song are those of the races P. g. baileyae 
and abbreviatus in which the greatest interval of pitch with rare ex- 
ceptions is no larger than one whole tone. 


Rocky Mountain Nutuatcu. Sitta carolinensis nelsoni. Twice 
observed in the more open timber of the south-facing slopes of the 
Escalante Mountains. 


ReED-BREASTED NuTHATCH. Sitta canadensis. Observed in the Es- 
calante Mountains, at Fish Lake, and at the Experiment Station. Only 
one or two birds were seen at each locality. 


Rocky Mountain Creeper. Certhia familiaris montana. Only 
three individuals were seen at Cedar Breaks, but in the Escalante 
Mountains and north of Fish Lake they were abundant. 


WesTERN Rosin. Turdus migratorius propinquus. Fairly com- 
mon on al! the mountains, ranging from 4,000 feet in the valleys to 
timberline at 11,000 feet altitude as at Fish Lake. A pair were feeding 
young in a nest at Cedar Breaks on June 30. 


AupuBon’s Hermit TurusH. Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Many 
of these thrushes were seen at Cedar Breaks and in the Escalante Moun- 
tains in the dense spruce thickets. At the latter place some were seen 
also in moderately open spruce, pine, and aspen forest where the males 
were singing at midday in bright sunlight from the tops of fifty-foot 
spruces. At the Experiment Station they were abundant in the aspens 
and firs. Here, on July 8, I flushed a bird from a nest two and one- 
half feet up in a small fir tree at the edge of a stream-side meadow. 
The nest held three young estimated to be about five days old (Fig. 10). 
The nest was frail for this species and apparently contained no mud. 
A male (No. 1071, A. H. Miller) was collected here. 

OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. This 
species was first noted on July 8 at the Experiment Station in stream- 
side thickets. It was absent in the mountains to the south, at least in 
the parts visited by us. A specimen (No. 58127) taken eight miles 
east of Kamas, Summit County, is comparable to other Rocky Moun- 
tain and Great Basin examples of swainsoni (almae of Oberholser) 
but is slightly darker and grayer dorsally than available specimens of 
swainsoni from the eastern United States. The eastern specimens, 
however, are not in strictly comparable plumage, having been taken 
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in May rather than in June or July as were the available western 
specimens. 

Mountain Biuesirp. Sialia currucoides. Present but not com- 
mon about the meadows at Cedar Breaks, Fish Lake, and the summit 
east of Ephraim. 

TOWNSEND'S SOLITAIRE. Myadestes townsendi. One pair was seen 
at Cedar Breaks in the timber at the edge of a meadow. In the Es- 
calante Mountains there were a number of males singing in the tim- 
ber near our camp. They sang abundantly in the early morning and 
late evening and once at midday just before a thunder shower when 
the sky was heavily clouded. At the Experiment Station a female 
(No. 58131) was collected. 

WESTERN GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. Regulus satrapa oliveceus. 
About five individuals were noted in the dense tall spruces on the 
Escalante Mountains. No others were encountered except on the sum- 
mit east of Ephraim at 10,000 feet. Here a single male (No. 58132) 
was shot from a small clump of spruces. 

EASTERN RuBy-CROWNED KINGLET. Corthylio calendula calendula. 
Common in the dense spruce clumps at Cedar Breaks but scarce in 
the continuous spruce forest on the Escalante Mountains. This species 
also was noted in the firs at the Experiment Station and on the sum- 
mit east of the station. 

AMERICAN Pipit. Anthus spinoletta rubescens. A solitary pipit 
was seen on June 30 in the alpine meadow at Cedar Breaks. Although 
I failed to note other individuals, the presence of this bird on this 
date seems to indicate summer residence. 

PiumBeous Vireo. Vireo solitarius plumbeus. Seen in the 
birches and aspens along a stream course five miles south of Belknap 
Ranger Station, southern Sevier County, elevation 8,000 feet, on July 4. 
They were present also at the Experiment Station. 

WESTERN WARBLING ViREO. Vireo gilvus swainsoni. Seen in the 
aspens at the Experiment Station. 

Vircinia’s WaRBLER. Vermivora virginiae. This warbler was 
found in the hot dry oak belt five miles south of Belknap Ranger Sta- 
tion, southern Sevier County, on July 4. 

Rocky Mountain AvupuBon’s Warsier. Dendroica auduboni 
memorabilis.* _Audubon’s Warblers were found on all of the moun- 
tains visited. A male (No. 58154) taken at Cedar Breaks is long- 
winged, measuring 81.2 mm. as is characteristic of memorabilis. This 


*Not included in the A. O. U. Check-List.—Ed. 
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particular specimen does not seem to differ from Pacific Coast ex- 
amples of D. a. auduboni in coloration. The size difference between 
D. a. auduboni and memorabilis is pronounced, however. 

MAcGILLIVRAY’S WARBLER. Oporornis tolmiei. A few individuals 
inhabited the bushes beneath the aspen trees at the Experiment Station. 

Rocky Mountain Brewer’s BLacksirp. Euphagus cyanocephalus 
cyanocephalus. Small flocks of this blackbird were seen about Fish 
Lake but otherwise the species was encountered only in the valleys 
at much lower elevations. 


WesTERN TANAGER. Piranga ludoviciana, This species was un- 
accountably scarce. Two birds only were seen, both in the Escalan’e 
Mountains. 


WesTERN BLUE GrosBeak. Guiraca caerulea interjusu. Although 
strictly a lowland species, its occurrence in Zion Cahon makes desir- 
able the recording of this observation. On June 27 a first-year male 
with partly blue plumage was observed closely as it sang in the wil- 
lows and tall weeds near the stream. The bird became excited at my 
approach and gave the characteristic warning note. On the same day 
another male was heard singing 400 yards down stream from this point. 


LazuLt Buntinc. Passerina amoena. Several were seen about 
the bushes in the clearing at the Experiment Station. They also were 
present in Zion Canon. 

Cassin’s PurPLeE Fincu. Carpodacus cassini. Seen, at least in 
small numbers, on all of the mountains. At Cedar Breaks in the bor- 
ders of the timber they were abundant and at similar places on the 
summit east of Ephraim they were common. 


Rocky Mountain Pine GrosBeak. Pinicola enucleator montana. 
Abundant at Cedar Breaks where they were in sight almost continually 
throughout the day. They usually frequented the low dense spruces 
near the meadows but also were to be found away from the meadows 
in the spruce forest. They fed in small groups or in pairs in the 
meadow at our camp, foraging both on ground and on the low limbs of 
trees. Although some of the groups of individuals seemed to be fami- 
lies in which the young were independent of the adults, other aggrega- 
tions of at least twelve individuals were seen on occasions. At times 
birds were heard singing. Two adult females (Nos. 58166 and 58167) 
taken here were long past breeding condition. The testes of a male 
(No. 58165) measured 7 mm. 


North of Fish Lake half a dozen birds were seen about small 
meadows at 10.500 feet altitude. On the summit of the Wasatch 
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Mountains east of Ephraim a loose band of approximately twenty in- 
dividuals were feeding about an open meadow at the edge of a small 
grove of spruces. An orange-headed male (No. 58168) was collected 
here. 

NORTHERN PINE Siskin. Spinus pinus pinus. This species oc- 
curred throughout the coniferous forests of the mountains which we 
visited, but it was especially abundant in the meadows at Cedar Breaks 
where siskins were feeding on the heads of short composites which 
were in seed. 


BenpiRE’S CrossBiLL. Loxia curvirostra bendirei. Small flocks of 
crossbills were present at Cedar Breaks where a post-breeding female 
(No. 58338) was collected. At our camp on the Escalante Mountains 
they were exceedingly abundant, feeding on the spruce cones. A flock 
of at least fifty birds, probably many more, was flushed from a single 
tree. Prior to their leaving, a continuous shower of scales and re- 
mains of seeds could be seen falling to the ground. The birds were 
silent while feeding except for the subdued rustle of their feeding ac- 
tivities. Two males were collected here (Nos. 58339 and 58340). A 
few crossbills were seen north of Fish Lake; a considerable number 
was present on the summit east of Ephraim. 


GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE. Oberholseria chlorura. This species was 
first met in the Escalante Mountains where a few pairs inhabited the 
patches of ceanothus brush. A nest was found as a bird flushed from 


‘ 


it in the characteristic “green-tail” manner, that is, by dropping to 
the ground and running with tail elevated, thus resembling a chip- 
munk running through the brush. The nest was situated eighteen 
inches above ground in an open ceanothus bush on a south-facing 
slope (Fig. 12). Green-tailed Towhees were seen at Fish Lake in the 


artemisia and in the bushes about the Experiment Station. 


NEVADA SAVANNAH Sparrow. Passerculus sandwichensis nevaden- 
sis. Savannah Sparrows, presumably of this race, were found in the 
meadow north of Fish Lake. They still were in song on July 6. 


WESTERN VESPER SPARROW. Pooecetes gramineus confinis. Noted 
on June 25 in an artemisia flat at 10,000 feet near Brian Head, Paro- 
wan Mountains. They occurred in the same plant association near the 
town of Widtsoe and again on the mountain tops east of Ephraim. At 
the latter locality they were found in sparse one-foot bushes on the 
drier portions of the summit associated with Horned Larks. Five or 
more pairs were seen here. Two males were collected (Nos. 58345 


and 58346). The males sang frequently from the ground but occa- 
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sionally mounted to the tops of the bushes or even to the tops of 
twenty-five-foot trees. 


GRAY-HEADED JuNCO. Junco caniceps. Juncos were the main ob- 
jective of our expedition and accordingly they were collected in con- 
siderable numbers. They were moderately common on all of the 
mountains visited, ranging from the lower limit of coniferous trees to 
timber line, with the exception of the summit east of Ephraim. Here 
they were absent, at least locally. All specimens taken from this 
section of the state were J. c. caniceps (Fig. 12). 





Fic. 12. Left: Nest and eggs of the Gray-headed Junco, Junco caniceps 
caniceps. Photograph taken June 29, 1931. Right: Nest and eggs of the 
Green-tailed Towhee, Escalante Mountains, Garfield County, Utah. Photo- 
graph taken July 2, 1931. 


WESTERN CHippinG Sparrow. Spizella passerina arizonae. Abund- 
ant about the borders of the meadows at Cedar Breaks where several 
groups of young were seen. Once a male was heard singing by moon- 
light. North of Fish Lake, where they also were abundant, a nest 
was found on July 6 in a five-foot spruce in a meadow. The nest was 
three feet from the ground against the trunk of the tree and contained 
four fresh eggs. East of Ephraim the species was present in the open 
timber of the summit but was absent in the dense timber about the 
Experiment Station. 


Brewer’s Sparrow. Spizella breweri breweri. Common in the 
artemisia brush of the valleys at low elevations but also found on 
July 9 on the summit east of Ephraim in some low bushes near a 
snow bank. A male was singing here on this date. 


WHITE-CROWNED Sparrow. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. 
Abundant in the high meadows and artemisia brush at Cedar Breaks, 
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Fish Lake, and the summit east of Ephraim. In the meadows they in- 
habited the low clumps of willows and conifers. A pair at Cedar 
Breaks had a nest located on the ground in a dry clump of grass in 
the edge of a wet meadow. On June 28 it contained four eggs. The 
eggs all hatched between daylight and noon of the following day. 
Other pairs had young either in the nest or just able to run about. 
A pair of birds ( @ No. 58356 and @ No. 58355) was collected at 
Cedar Breaks; a single male (No. 58357) was taken east of Ephraim. 

Males at Cedar Breaks sang regularly by moonlight. Songs of 
this sparrow in the Rocky Mountain region are different from those of 
Z. l. leucophrys of the Sierra Nevada as far as my observations could 
determine. Although there was considerable individual variation, the 
rise to the highest pitched note of the song was by a succession of 
three to five notes in the Rocky Mountain birds. The birds of the 
Sierra Nevada in my experience progress directly from the opening 
note of the song to the highest note. The Utah birds also lacked the 
low clear concluding note which is almost always given by the Sierra 
Nevada birds. 

SLATE-COLORED Fox Sparrow. Passerella iliaca schistacea. One 
male was located in a small meadow near the Experiment Station. No 
others were seen in southern Utah. Fox Sparrows were moderately 
common farther north in the Wasatch Mountains where they fre- 
quented the willows of the beaver meadows. A specimen (2° No. 
58347) of this race was secured west of Woodruff, Rich Couniy. 
July 18. 

Lincoin’s Sparrow. Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Three males of 
this sparrow were stationed along the wettest part of the meadow at 
our camp at Cedar Breaks. They also were present at Fish Lake and 
on the summit east of Ephraim, inhabiting scrub willows in the 
meadows. A male (No. 58358) was collected at Cedar Breaks. 

Mountain Sonc Sparrow. Melospiza melodia fallax. This species 


00 


was noted along the shores of Fish Lake at 8.800 feet elevation. 


MuseuM OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY, 
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WALTER JOHN HOXIE 


BY WILLIAM G. FARGO 


Foreworp. The writer's acquaintance with Mr. Hoxie began 
shortly after he came to live in St. Petersburg, Florida, which was in 
1927. I have spent three or four months each winter since 1923 at 
Pass-a-Grille, a suburb of St. Petersburg and about six miles from the 
home of Mr. Hoxie. I have visited him frequently and have become 
intimately acquainted with him and with his youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Russell Day, with whom he lives. Both Mr. Hoxie and Mrs. 
Day have read the following manuscript and have made corrections. 
I have had the use of Mr. Hoxie’s scrapbooks containing a majority of 
his numerous contributions to the public press and of such of his 
journals, field notes, and letter files as were not destroyed in a fire at 


Beaufort, S. C., in 1891. 


As time slips by it is well to record some of the salient points 
in the lives of men who have spent many of their working days in the 
field collecting zoological material for our museums and the large 
private collections and to attempt to portray what manner of men they 
were. It is unfortunate that Mr. Hoxie feels unable to write about 
himself. Should he do so, the result would be far more interesting 
reading than the present disconnected record of his ornithological 
work and similar interests. Incorporated here are some of Mr. Hoxie’s 
hitherto unpublished bird records and manuscripts. 

In preparing this biography assistance is gratefully acknowledged 
from Mrs. V. H. Bassett and Mr. Gilbert R. Rossignol of Savannah, 
Georgia, long-time acquaintances of Mr. Hoxie; from J. L. Baillie, Jr. 
and J. H. Fleming of Toronto, Ont.; Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne and 
Leonard W. Wing of Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Dr. James L. Peters, 
Cambridge, Mass.; particularly from Arthur H. Howell, of the U. S. 
Biological Survey who kindly placed at my disposal various of Hoxie’s 
records in his personal possession or that of the Survey. 

The portrait of Mr. Hoxie taken when he was about sixty years of 
age is from the Ruthven Deane Collection of Portraits of Ornitholo- 
gists, now in the Library of Congress at Washington, to which we are 
indebted for its use. The other photographs are by the author. 


* * * * 


Prof. Walter John Hoxie, now past eighty-six years of age,* living 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, is known to ornithologists chiefly by his 





*Prof. Hoxie died at his home in St. Petersburg on July 30, 1934, after this 
biography was in type. 
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writing on birds in the magazines between 1884 and 1918 and occa- 
sionally afterward. There are eight titles by him in the Auk, four in 
the Witson BULLETIN, and over seventy in the Ornithologist and 
Oélogist. Most of the larger public and private collections of study 
skins of birds and mammals in the United States contain specimens 
from the southeastern part of our country collected by Hoxie. 

Walter John Hoxie was born at Rochester, New York, February 
26, 1848, but since becoming of age has lived mostly in the South 
and his writings pertain chiefly to the birds of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. He acquired, for those days, an education of rather wide 
scope, had excellent powers of observation, a spirit of research, a keen 
interest in fauna and flora generally, and in birds particularly, to- 
gether with a facile pen and a pleasing style of writing, often quite 
on the order of Thoreau or Burroughs. He wrote easily and rapidly. 
Beside the above mentioned ornithological papers and notes Hoxie 
contributed nearly five hundred, more or less, popular articles, of 
some length, to other magazines and newspapers of which about 450 
appeared in the Savannah Morning News, Georgia, between 1903 and 
1920. Practically all of these newspaper and popular magazine ar- 
ticles were on nature subjects and few of them failed to contain first- 
hand bird observations, pertaining principally to the coast of Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

Hoxie’s father, John Anson Hoxie, of English descent, left Roches- 
ter, New York, while Walter was a small child, and located at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. From 1853 to 1856 the family lived in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, returning then to Newburyport. Here, 
Hoxie senior “had a grist mill which was a tide-mill run by damming 
the Artichoke River at its junction with the Merrimac and the family 
lived in one end of the mill. It was a quaint old town, busy with 
ship-yards and having a semi-aquatic population in the lower part 
called Joppa, where the boys were currently reported to have webbed 
feet and the girls fins that they kept concealed under their arms. My 
mother raised me on Nuttall’s Ornithology; she also had a botany 


called ‘The Plants of Boston’.” 


Walter J. Hoxie was graduated in 1865 from the Putnam Free 
School, later taking a special course including physics and advanced 
mathematics. The latter fitted him for the surveying positions he held 
from time to time on southern railroads. After graduation he went 
into the U. S. Coast Survey as assistant in the astronomical division. 

In 1866 he taught in the Tyng Academy at Tyngsboro, Massa- 
chusetts; then to the Bridgewater Normal School for about three years. 
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Fic. 13. Walter John Hoxie, at the age of sixty. 
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In October, 1868, he went to Beaufort, South Carolina, with a commis- 
sion from Salmon P. Chase to investigate and report on abandoned 
lands. He found, however, that a survey and report had been made on 
such lands in that vicinity and accepted a position as teacher of the 
Plantation School on Lady’s Island, and later taught in the first Nor- 
mal School for Freedmen. Beaufort and Port Royal are on Port 
Royal Island. Immediately to the east lies Lady’s Island and to the 
southeast, St. Helena Island, on the southeastern border of the latter 
lie, in order from west to east: Pritchard’s, Fripps’, and Hunter’s Is- 
lands. The larger islands are connected by bridges and there is a 
bridge from the mainland to Port Royal Island. Frogmore, which 
later was Hoxie’s address, is inland on St. Helena Island. These 
islands were but partially settled and were the haunt of many interest- 
ing species of birds. 

Late in 1869 Hoxie returned North and taught in the Boston Farm 
School on Thompson Island in Boston Harbor; later teaching at vari- 
ous places in Massachusetts. While so engaged at West Newbury in 
1871 he was married to Harriet Mosely, now deceased. To them were 
born three daughters, all living. The youngest, Mary Russell, together 
with her son John Hoxie Day, are with Mr. Walter J. Hoxie in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


In 1879 Walter Hoxie returned to the South permanently and 
bought a plantation at Lands End on St. Helena Island, where he lived 
until removing to Savannah, Georgia, in 1901. During all of the years 
of his residence on the coastal islands and close to tidal waters in the 
outskirts of Savannah, embracing the period from 1868 to 1927, except 
when away as mentioned, Hoxie improved the opportunities to study 
birds found in this maritime paradise of the hunter and naturalist. 
The material for many of his papers and notes published in the orni- 
thological magazines originated here. Throughout his long life Mr. 
Hoxie has lived close to the sea, if not actually in sight of it all the 
time, and is thoroughly at home in various sorts of smaller craft. He 
has spent the greater part of his life in out of doors pursuits and has 
been a seasoned camper, an expert woodsman, able and accustomed 
to live on the country for months at a time in the Florida prairies and 
swamps, ready for any emergency. 


Hoxie was and is a kindly man, modest, self effacing, always a 
friend to children, birds, dogs, and Indians. One might write many 
pages about his pets; bald eagles, Audubon caracaras, doves, sand- 
pipers, parakeets, mockingbirds, etc. Mostly his pets were not cap- 
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tives, but free to come and go while he studied their habits and wrote 
entertainingly about them. 


NotTaBLE ADDITIONS TO ORNITHOLOGICAL RECORDS 


While located on the “Sea Islands” off the coasts of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, Hoxie collected and prepared hundreds of bird 
specimens for the zoological museums. He made there some important 
ornithological records which will be referred to in detail below, such 
as the second and third specimens of the tropical Bridled Tern (Sterna 
anaethetus melanoptera) to be recorded from the United States; the 
breeding of the Long-billed Curlew and of the Savannah Sparrow on 
the Sea Islands, the latter two records not being heretofore published 
so far as we have found. 

There are eight records for the Bridled Tern in the United States. 
The first record is attributed to Audubon. The first of the Hoxie speci- 
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Fic. 14. The “Sea Islands” off the South Carolina coast. 


mens was taken on St. Helena Island, S. C., and sent to William 
Brewster and reported by him in the Auk (Vol. III, 1886, p. 131) as 
follows: 

“The Bridled Tern (Sterna anaethetus) in South Carolina.—Mr. 
Walter Hoxie has sent me a specimen of this species shot August 25, 
1885 (immediately after a hurricane), at Frogmore, South Carolina. 
It is a young male in fresh and very perfect autumnal plumage. The 
occurrence of this species in the United States has been previously 
open to some doubt, although Mr. George N. Lawrence has a specimen 
(formerly in the Audubon collection) which is labelled as having been 
taken in Florida.” 


About 1919 Mr. Brewster’s large collections of birds went to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
this specimen still remains. The present label on it gives the sex as a 
female, according to Dr. James L. Peters, who kindly examined it for 
the writer. 
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The third record for the Bridled Tern in the United States was a 
specimen taken by Hoxie at Cape Canaveral on the east coast of 
Florida, August 29, 1888. This skin was sent to Dr. C. H. Merriam, 
Hoxie being then in his personal employ on a three and a half-month 
collecting trip in Florida. This specimen was sold by Dr. Merriam 
to Salvin and Godman and now appears to be in the British Museum. 
(See Howell’s “Florida Bird Life”, 1932, p. 266). 

The fourth record for the Bridled Tern in the United States was 
a specimen which flew aboard ship off the South Carolina coast in 
1912, and was reported by Gilbert R. Rossignol (Auk, Vol. XXX, 
1913, p. 105; see also for further particulars of this record, the Auk, 
Vol. L, 1933, p. 104). In Bent’s “Life Histories of Gulls and 
Terns” (1921, p. 290) this record is attributed to Georgia, as the 
steamer with the bird aboard put into Savannah, which is close to the 
South Carolina line. 

Four more records for the Bridled Tern in the United States ap- 
pear in the Auk, three of which are for South Carolina; namely: Auk, 
Vol. XLIV, 1927, p. 93, by E. S. von Dingle; Auk, Vol. L, 1933, p. 
104, by Mr. E. B. Chamberlain who records two more South Carolina 
records, one being inland at Orangeburg, seventy-five miles northwest 
of Charleston, and one from Long Island, S. C. An Alabama record 
from the Gulf Coast is given by Helen M. Edwards in the Auk, Vol. 
L, 1933, p. 105. All of the eight specimens have been identified by 
competent ornithologists. 

The two Bridled Terns credited to Hoxie were shot by him as they 
were flying along the coast. He recognized that they were something 
out of the ordinary and had an “elaborate” flight—a graceful undula- 
tory motion in a vertical plane. 

Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus americanus) nesting 
in the Sea Islands of South Carolina. “In 1867 Long-billed Curlew, 
locally known as Spanish Curlew, were plentiful on Lady’s Island, 
S. C. In the spring following my arrival there, that is in the spring 
of 1869 I saw a pair of these birds walking about on Distant Island 
sands feeding their young which could not fly. The bills of the young 
were straight. I watched them several days.” (Unpublished Mss. of 
W. J. Hoxie). 

Killdeer (Oxyechus v. vociferus). “The Killdeer in the 1870's 
nested quite abundantly in the cotton fields of southern South Carolina, 
but disappeared about 1880.” (Unpublished Mss. of W. J. Hoxie). 

Late Observation of the Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
torius) in Georgia, July 2, 1907. “A little way east of Jakin, Georgia, 
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three doves lit in a tree. The two outer ones were common ‘field 
doves’ (i. e. Mourning Doves), but the middle one was a Passenger 
Pigeon, it sat bolt upright and seemed twice as large as the other two. 
‘Look at that Wood Dove, said a voice behind me—a regular old 
Wood Dove.’ In 1908 one flew over my head near Lanes, S. C., and 
a day or two later eight were seen near the Santee River by the en- 
gineer of the Atlantic Coast Line train. He knew them well, having 


* 
er 
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Fic. 15. Walter John Hoxie, at his St. Petersburg Cottage, “Hanat Selo”, 
April, 1934. 


previously caught them to be sent to trap-shooters in Chicago.” 
(W. J. H.). 

Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna) nest- 
ing (?) near Savannah, Georgia. On May 23, 1907, Hoxie collected 
a female Savannah Sparrow on Wilmington Island, south of Savan- 
nah, which contained two large eggs, one with hard shell about to be 
laid. This well marked egg, .75x.60 inches in size, had grayish white 
spots and blotches of brown on a lilac ground. Mr. Hoxie found this 
species of sparrow in the Sea Islands of South Carolina and Georgia 
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in May of various years from 1869 on, but did not succeed in locating 


nests or young birds. 

Arthur T. Wayne in his “Birds of South Carolina” (1910) men- 
tions Walter J. Hoxie on pages xvii, xviii, 7, 168, 171, 217, and 220. 
He discredited several of Hoxie’s records which later have been vin- 
dicated in the Supplements to the above book. Thus, on page 217 of 
“Birds of South Carolina”, Wayne discredits Hoxie’s records of the 
American Merganser (Mergus merganser americanus) for South Caro- 
lina. There are records of this species in all the southeastern Atlantic 
states, including Florida, although the Red-breasted Merganser (M. 
serrator) is doubtless the more abundant winter visitor. In the second 
Supplement to Wayne’s “Birds of South Carolina” the American Mer- 
ganser is removed from the hypothetical list by Sprunt and Chamber- 
lain, thus corroborating Hoxie. 

Mr. Wayne on page 220 of his “Birds of South Carolina” dis- 
credits Hoxie’s records of Buff-breasted Sandpiper (7Tryngites subrufi- 
collis) in South Carolina. Later observations have confirmed Hoxie’s 
records. Also on page 171, Mr. Wayne discredits Hoxie’s winter rec- 
ords of Prairie Warbler (Dendroica discolor discolor) at Frogmore, 
S. C., March 5, 1888, and February 19, 1891, “as this species could not 
possibly live in South Carolina at such dates”. He states in his book 
that these particular winters were mild and in the Auk (Vol. XXXIX, 
1922, p. 267) himself records this species in the state on January 9, 
1922. In the second Supplement, therefore, Sprunt and Chamberlain 
vindicate Hoxie. 


Having collected together and disposed of these various credits 
and discredits of Hoxie’s new bird records for certain localities, we 
now resume the rather disconnected narrative of his life from 1888. 
In late July, 1888, Hoxie arrived at Titusville on the east coast of 
Florida where he began August first a three and a half-month collect- 
ing trip for Dr. C. H. Merriam, returning to South Carolina November 
15. He kept a daily journal on this trip which was one of the few 
of his note books that were saved from a fire in 1891. His route lay 
across Merritt’s Island, to Cape Canaveral, Melbourne, St. Lucie, Fort 
Pierce, and Fort Drum. In this journal there is a list of seventy-five 
species of birds observed or collected in the vicinity of Titusville: 
fifty-five species near Cape Canaveral: eighty-five at St. Lucie and 
ninety-nine between Ft. Pierce and Ft. Drum. 


The journal recites: “Oct. 27, shot nine Parakeets (Conuropsis c. 
carolinensis) west of Bassenger Island. November 6, shot five Para- 
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keets at Ft. Drum.” An Everglade Kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis plum- 
beus) was also collected on the Kissimmee Prairies. 

While on this trip alone and afoot Hoxie fell in with several 
families of Seminole Indians, hunted and camped with them and en- 
tered in his journal some 200 Seminole words, mostly nouns, with their 
English equivalents. The Seminole Indian names for some of the birds 
of the region were published by Hoxie in the Ornithologist and Oélo- 
gist (Vol. 14, No. 1, 1889, p. 16 and same Vol. 16, No. 6, 1891, p. 96). 
While in the Everglades for fourteen months in 1889-1890, Hoxie be- 
came better acquainted with the Seminole language and has an exten- 





Fic. 16. Walter John Hoxie, at the age of eighty-six. 


sive vocabulary. Like other Indian tribes the Seminoles had names 
for many of the birds and animals of the country. The nom-de-plume 
of “Huskee Hadki” which Hoxie sometimes used is the name given him 
by the Seminoles and means “rain-white”, i. e., snow, and was the out- 
come of his having told them about the snows of the North. 

Hoxie named his Savannah home in the Bonnabella district, Tash- 
kokah, the Seminole name for the Red-cockaded Woodpecker. A cabin 
he had in the woods in the outskirts of Savannah he called Os-to-pah’ 
(the Cardinal). His St. Petersburg cottage at 5359 Sixth Avenue, 
North, has an artistically carved sign over the entrance—Hanat Selo 
(Meadowlark). This cottage stands among lofty long-leaf pines in 
the typical “flat-pine woods” of the South, a little oasis in the mid- 
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outskirts of the city, the ground somewhat moist in the season of rains, 
with the varied wild flowers of that region in bloom all about, and for 
most of the year. “Professor” Hoxie as his friends call him, spends 
much of his time these days of 1934 on the screened front porch of 
this cottage with his books, his typewriter, and usually a dog. A gun 
stands in a corner ready to collect the occasional rare bird—perhaps 
a half dozen in a year. Food and water are out for the mockers, doves, 
towhees and cardinals. Pine-woods Sparrows in the nesting season 
sing their sweet little song from nearby. 

In 1930 Mr. Hoxie had become almost totally blind from cataracts 
and in June, 1931, these were removed, since which time his vision with 
the aid of glasses is excellent. 

In the Spanish War period Hoxie was on shipboard in Government 
employ for about two years off Beaufort, S. C. He was appointed 
“shipkeeper” on the U. S. S. Wasp, June 27, 1899, serving “two days 
on and one day off”. Here he made many notes of bird life off shore, 
among them those utilized in writing one of his pleasing bird life de- 
scriptions entitled “The Rough-wings of the Hercules” which pertains 
to the Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx ruficollis serripennis) 
and was published in the Witson BuLLetin (No. 34, pp. 1-2, XIII 
O. S., 1901). However, as comparatively few of the readers of the 
present biography have ready access to the original, this interesting 
example of Prof. Hoxie’s style of popular bird-lore is reproduced here. 


THE ROUGH-WINGS OF THE HERCULES 

The Hercules with her guns and war-paint taken off was our sta- 
tion tug at Port Royal. A powerful old sea-going tug thoroughly re- 
fitted and just what we needed. I was on the Nantucket then and came 
astern one morning in the light skiff with the regular report. Forward 
on the Hercules was old Johnny Greek, who ordered me to moor my 
boat further aft so as not to disturb his birds. He didn’t seem to be 
as crusty as usual, so I asked to see his birds, supposing he was trying 
to raise some young Mockingbirds. I was much amused when he 
pointed out a pair of Rough-winged Swallows that were frolicking 
around above the dry dock that was just ahead of us. Johnny stoutly 
asserted his claim to them, and in a minute or two one had procured 
a straw and with much chatter and congratulation from its mate flew 
with it right into the port hawse-pipe of the Hercules. This was some- 
thing new to me. I had always seen the Rough-wings burrow in sand 
banks, though I had read of their nesting under bridges and in shel- 
tered crannies. The old Greek sailor I found was protecting them 
well. He had the deck plug of the hawse pipe neatly battened down 
and would not let any of the crew handle the hose forward when they 
washed down the decks. He was worried about their feed he told me. 
Said they wouldn’t eat potatoes or eggs, or rice, and he was afraid they 
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would go somewhere else if he didn’t furnish them with the proper 
dainties. I explained the matter to him as well as I could and every 
trip after we had little consultations and he gave me all the news about 
his pets and their smart doings. They seemed to occupy a very big 
place in his old heart. One day he called me in to back a letter to his 
mother, which I used to do every pay day because I could write her 
name in Greek and he confided in me that he had told her about the 
little “rough-birds”. 

Three times a week the tug went up to Beaufort for groceries, etc., 
and the little birds seemed to think it was a pleasure trip for their 
special enjoyment. In town they tried to make friends with the spar- 
rows about the wharf and came near having a pitched battle over some 
building material one day, but their watchful guardian scattered the 
contestants and brought away half a bucketful of rubbish for them to 
select from in peace. 

Then there were eggs at last. When John tried to peep at them 
the little hen “bit him” and he had the finger to show for it, too. She 
was “scrabbich too much” he said. Trouble was nearby. A big dere- 
lict was drifting around somewhere about Cape Romain and several 
ships had narrowly missed disaster by it. The Hercules was ordered 
to put to sea, find it and blow it up. Away she went bright and early 
one morning and was gone five days. When she came back a very 
draggled looking swallow was on the truck above the pennant. The 
other Johnny had tucked away somewhere below. When the first big 
sea struck her down on the bar, Johnny had pulled out the plug and 
rescued the little mother but the nest and eggs were past his aid. A 
day or two they mourned around, but soon set up housekeeping in 
the same place. All went well and a young brood tried their wings 
from the rail of the Hercules but never came back. 

The same little pair, much more sober and sedate now and with 
much less chatter than in their younger days, at once began to reno- 
vate their old quarters. But the Hercules was ordered to Norfolk with 
all her crew. When she started off gayly that morning with much 
saluting of whistles and all her gay bunting flying, do you suppose 
those wise little birds went with her? I became Johnny Greek’s resi- 
duary legatee. For they came on board the Nantucket, made a careful 
survey and then took up their residence in one of the peep holes of the 
conning tower. When the Nantucket in turn was taken away, they 
were at some fashionable winter resort in the tropics. I look for them 
back this spring. The Accomac has just as good hawse-pipes as those 
they liked so well on the Hercules. 


Leaving the vicinity of Beaufort, S. C., in 1901, Mr. Hoxie located 
in the eastern outskirts of Savannah, Georgia, which city he considered 
his place of residence until he went to live in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
in 1927. While located at Savannah he made several collections of 
mounted birds of the region. One of these was for Mr. W. J. DeRenne, 
whose son living on the Wormsloe Plantation near Savannah may yet 
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have it. Another collection was for the Georgia State College at 
Athens. Mrs. V. H. Bassett writes that one of the Hoxie collections 
of Chatham County birds is at the home of a Mr. Morgan, in Effing- 
ham County. 

In 1929 Mr. Hoxie presented a collection of forty-five mounted 
birds and a few mammals taken near St. Petersburg to Miss Ethel 
Bachman, principal then of the Lakeview School in that city. Miss 
Bachman who is a granddaughter of John Bachman, the early Ameri- 
can naturalist, is doing a good work interesting her pupils in nature 
study. She has added much to the collections which are at the Mt. 
Vernon School in St. Petersburg where she is teaching in 1934 

While Mr. Hoxie lived at Savannah he was from time to time en- 
gaged in various occupations; as surveyor and inspector on railroad 
work,* as a teacher, proprietor of a taxidermy shop, commercial 
photographer, and as writer for the Savannah Morning News and 
other publications. 

Beginning in 1912 he was active in early Girl Scout work, with 
Mrs. Juliette Low who organized in Savannah in that year the first 
camp in America of Girl Guides, as the organization was then called 
in England. He also was connected with the Bethesda Orphan’s Home 
near Savannah, for several years, first as assistant superintendent and 
later as acting superintendent. He easily made friends with children 
and secured their confidence, for he never has forgotten how to see 
the world from their viewpoint. 

Mrs. V. H. Bassett, of Savannah, who knew Mr. Hoxie there has 
kindly furnished some reminiscences of him: 

“Mr. Hoxie’s home was in the southeastern outskirts of Savannah, 
in the Bonnabella section—the name of a former plantation. His 
two acres of land was a tangle of native trees, shrubs, vines, and 
ferns, bordered by a green lane with high walls of shrubbery. Be- 
yond the house was a small cabin about twelve by sixteen feet, con- 
taining three rooms, a front room where he did his taxidermy work, 
a rear room with a fireplace, and a sleeping room just about large 
enough for a cot. A coral honeysuckle vine shaded the windows. 

“As one approached the house from the street-car line he heard 
Brown-headed Nuthatches, Chickadees, and Tufted Titmice all about. 
Mockingbirds, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Cardinals, Thrushes, and 
many other birds, varying with the season, effaced themselves in the 
greenery as he walked along the lane. This lane was a joy to a bird- 
lover; one could get a very respectable list while walking its length. 


*Mr Hoxie was on the Florida east coast on such work in 1891 and in 1893 
and in 1903 near Fort Myers. He recorded finding the nest and eggs of Bobolink 
(Dolichonyx oryzivorus) May 20, 1903, near the A. C. L. R. R. bridge over 
Caloosahatchie River, three and one-half miles above Fort Myers. 
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The Wood Thrush built its nest in his yard, adding its beautiful song 
to the morning and evening bird-chorus. 

“The years that I knew Mr. Hoxie best I am afraid were lean 
years for him, with work irregular and often lacking, but then as now 
he was a reserved man concerning his personal affairs. I do know 
this, however, that if he had little to spend, he spent a little less; if 
food lacked abundance, yet there was always some to spare for the 
birds that came expectantly to his window-shelf; and that he always 
had something to give to others and gave freely. The Scouts and 
nature lovers in general came to him for information, instruction, and 
encouragement and were not turned empty away.” 


Mr. Gilbert R. Rossignol, in a letter to the writer, dated April 8, 
1934, says: 

“I have known Mr. Hoxie for nearly thirty years and I owe much 
to him. He taught me to skin birds; gave me my first lessons in criti- 
cal ornithology and I shall never forget his patience. . . . To know a 
man is to camp with him, sleep with him, and go hunting together. 
All three of these I have done. Mr. Hoxie was a master woodsman, 
lithe as a panther, noiseless as a Screech Owl. He never seemed to 
tire. Although I was thirty-five years his junior, he often tired me 
out. I can well imagine that in his youth he must have been truly 
a marvel.” 


While living at and near Savannah, Mr. Hoxie wrote over 500 
articles for newspapers and magazines, largely on popular nature 
subjects, few of which failed to contain first-hand observations on the 
bird life of the region. Over 400 of these appeared in the Savannah 
Morning News between 1909 and 1918. Some 450 such articles by 
Hoxie examined by the writer average 750 words each, many contain- 
ing as many as 1,500 words, and some more. In the magazines these 
articles were illustrated by Mr. Hoxie’s own excellent photographs of 
birds, etc. 

The aim of these articles was to create interest in nature, particu- 
larly in the fauna and flora of the coastal region contiguous to Savan- 
nah, and especially to interest youth in the worth-while things of the 
out-of-doors. These articles carried, too, a wholesome spirit of con- 
servation, decried unnecessary destruction of trees and shrubs by im- 
properly directed labor forces, as on highway work, and in various 
ways began a pioneer effort to bring about a right attitude of the 
public toward the beauties of nature. 

Appended to this biographical sketch of the life of Walter J. 
Hoxie, is a bibliography which is intended to be complete as to the 
ornithological items published in the Auk. in the Witson BULLETIN. 
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and in the Ornithologist and Oologist, together with titles and abstracts 
from a few of the articles in the Savannah Morning News. 

In a report on the work accomplished by the Girl Scouts of Savan- 
nah in the first year following the initial organization, Jane Judge 
says in concluding the report published in the Savannah Morning 
News in 1913: 

“The Girl Scouts have no better friend in Savannah than Mr. 
Hoxie. From the very beginning he has interested himself in their 
affairs and has become a specially valuable companion on their coun- 
try walks and camping parties. Through Mr. Hoxie they have learned 
much about the Nature World. . . . The first Girl Scout Handbook . . . 


was largely written by Mr. Hoxie, some of it being adapted from the 


handbook by Miss Baden-Powell and Sir Robert Baden-Powell.” 
This handbook was entitled “How Girls Can Help Their Country.” 


During his stay in Savannah Mr. Hoxie continued to devote much 
time to coaching Girl Scouts and others in nature study. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Russell Day carries on the same work in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, where she is a Girl Scout captain. 

Thus it is seen that Mr. Hoxie has made a great contribution to 
nature study and to the cause of conservation by his educational con-, 
tacts with boys and girls and by his persistent messages in the public 
press for a third of a century. In these well written and interesting 
articles—drawing the attention of both young and old—Mr. Hoxie has 
told the facts of his own observation about vertebrates and inverte- 
brates; about insects and plants; about tides and winds, and particu- 
larly about the seaside, but always his interest in birds predominates. 
Occasional articles and communications by Mr. Hoxie to the St. Peters- 
burg Times still continue the work. 

It is worthwhile to reprint some of these articles which have ap- 
peared only in a daily newspaper and so have served but a limited 
section of the country. Here follow four examples of Mr. Hoxie’s con- 
tributions to the Savannah Morning News, entitled: “The Fall Move- 
ments of Birds”, “Bachman’s Sparrow”, “Fluctuations in Bird Life”, 
“The Boy that Could Wiggle His Ears”. Also two titles written in 
1933 not hitherto published: “Audubon’s Caracara”, “The Reaction of 
Mockingbirds to the ‘Charleston’ Earthquake”. And “Camp-fires on 
the Beach”, from Success Magazine. 


THE Fatt Movement oF Birps. But presently some warm mugg 
August night there is a steady tune going on overhead of “chi-chink. 
chi-chink” and straightway joy fills the hearts of the worshippers of 
the belly-god, for the Rice Birds have come. In their Northern home 
as the tuneful Bobolink they were the most cherished and admired of 
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song birds. Here they are a dire and dreaded enemy whose destruc- 
tion is meritorious and remunerative at the same time. Close in their 
wake and mixing with the last of their straggling ranks come a verit- 
able mass of many species rushing southward in chirruping throngs 
every still night. 

By day the march is also southward among the swallows, king- 
birds, and martins who prefer the day light trail, feeding as they 
travel. Vireos and tanagers seem to travel both by day and night in- 
discriminately; or perchance do they select only moonlight nights? 
The overhead calls of these passing swarms seem to have a sleepy 
tired sound. Even the shore birds, whose calls are plainly distinguish- 
able, have not the vim and ring to them that is so characteristic along 
the beaches or on the flats. Only the herons that seem to be scattered 
among the throng give clear and hearty outcries that seem as if they 
might be commands and directions for the movements of the winged 
hosts that are sweeping along in the darkness up in the sky and per- 
haps need the encouragement of these acknowledged night prowlers 
among their ranks.—W. J. H., in Savannah Morning News, Nov. 2, 
1910. 

BacHMAN’s Sparrow. Bachman’s Sparrow has put in appearance 
this winter in largely increased numbers. He is one of the woodland 
delights. Though pretty rare in summer he can frequently be de- 
tected by his song. It is exactly the opposite of that of his half-cousin 
the Pine-woods Sparrow. Both are in the same pitch but our Bach- 
man’s begins on A with a whole note and drops to E with four quarter 
notes. Pine-woods’ whole note is on E and rises to A for his quarters. 
To the average man, therefore, it seems as if both were the same bird 
practicing an up and down rendering of the same tune. 

Bachman’s may be said to be like the poor, always with us, for 
we are just barely within his southern nesting range and also cover 
the northern portion of his winter sojournings. To the student of 
bird life he is one of the most elusive of all the feathered things. 
Mousey in his movements at all times, he refuses to take wing unless 
trodden on. Sometimes it is necessary to make a quick rush toward 
the spot where he is suspected of lurking. Then ten to one he whisks 
away behind you, but will almost always perch on some high twig 
for a moment to see what it is that has frightened him so. In the 
summer he and the Pine-woods have the same habit of singing to the 
brooding mate from some elevated perch and looking down at her 
where she is on the nest. So, to the initiated it is a dead “give away” 
of the situation of their home on the ground among the dense cover 
which otherwise it is almost impossible to locate. The Bachman’s 
always arches the nest over somewhat, while the Pine-woods builds a 
perfectly open nest. The eggs of both are pure white. The songs of 
both are sweet beyond description.—W. J. H., in Savannah Morning 
News, 1913 (?). 

FLuctuations iN Birp Lire. One hundred years ago or more 
Alexander Wilson, the Father of American Ornithology, was in Savan- 
nah. Reading some of the accounts of the birds he found to study 
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here then, and their comparative scarcity at the present day throws 
some light on the fluctuation in bird life in this region. Take for in- 
s'ance the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. He relates that on one occasion 
while riding his horse from Augusta to Savannah those birds flew so 
close to him and screamed so loudly as to frighten his horse. Now 
they have disappeared from this region entirely. In South Carolina 
there was one favored spot where a few pair survived until about 1870. 
A record of a single individual shot in 1879 and another seen in 1884 
seem to complete the history of this remarkable bird for this locality. 

Now this is an instance of the total disappearance of a species 
that was unpersecuted or harmed by man. An explanation must be 
looked for in some cause other than human agency. Possibly the solu- 
tion may be in the matter of food supply. The Ivory-bill is a bird of 
the tall timber. His dependence for an existence seems to be on the 
dead or decaying trees with their accompanying beetles and larvae. 
With the deforestation of the land he is literally starved out and is 
forced to migrate. At his last abiding place in our neighboring state 
(South Carolina) there were circumstances that for a time favored his 
remaining for so long in an isolated spot. In 1856 the coast was 
visited by a tremendous storm. The sea invaded some of the outlying 
islands and piled the big trees high up on the beaches in long stretches 
and confused masses. As these slowly rotted away and were filled 
with destructive insects the birds found an unexpected and large supply 
of food. So there they lingered for a long time after the rest of their 
kin had left the neighborhood. But when another storm came and 
swept all the decaying logs and stumps off into the sea their means of 
existence was taken away from them and there was nothing left for 
them to do but decamp. 

When I was a boy wild pigeons were plentiful all over the coun- 
try. They were frequently seen in the markets and at times “pigeon 
pie” was one of the cheapest dishes in the restaurants. Barrels of 
them were in Fanueil Hall Market at Boston, Mass., as late as 1869. 
. . . There seems to have been a fatal habit of these birds to bulk 
together in some localities. But there were also a few favored spots 
that were occupied from year to year by much smaller colonies. Such 
a place was in the northern part of Essex County, Massachusetts. 
where only four or five pairs were known to nest. Local gunners 
were responsible for their destruction. 

Authors differ as to the number of eggs laid by these birds, most 
of them adhering to the statement that only one egg was laid to a 
nest. This seems to be the case in all of the biggest breeding grounds. 
but where the colony was small two were always deposited... This I 
can substantiate from my own observation and also from the testi- 
mony of an old man who used to trap and keep the wild pigeons to 
sell to a Chicago gun club for trap-shooting. He states positively 
that the birds always laid two eggs and when he obtained squabs from 
nests in northern Illinois there were always two in a nest. 

Their mode of flight during the migrations was one of the singular 
features of their habits. It was a case of strictly following the leaders. 
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Wilson relates a curious incident in this connection. While a big 
flight was in progress, the flock was attacked by a hawk. In order to 
escape, a wide section dropped almost perpendicularly down toward 
the ground, rising again when the danger was past. Those following 
however, made the same kind of a dive from aloft when they came 
to this exact spot in the line of flight and rose again to the higher level 
in the exact course pursued by their leaders. 

The sudden disappearance of such immense numbers of birds is 
no more wonderful than the fact that such numbers ever did really 
exist. Pigeons are birds that require an abundant food supply and 
if an individual had only a daily ration of a gill, what a perfect cargo 
of grain must it have required to feed the millions in a single flock 
that have been recorded. . . . 

Another of our fast disappearing birds is the Parakeet. Plentiful 
at one time all over the South and extending its range even to the lati- 
tude of New York at favorable times; it is now extinct or if yet in 
existence, confined to very narrow limits in South Florida and per- 
haps in the southwest. My own acquaintance with one of these birds 
was a pleasant incident on my first trip into the Everglades in 1888. 
He was a very young bird without any yellow about the head but a 
scarlet mark around the base of the bill. Being only wing-tipped I 
kept him for a pet and he never offered to escape. Truly I must have 
presented a wild and weird spectacle tramping day after day clad 
only in a belted hunting shirt with my little green bird hanging to 
the back. Though I brought him home with me and he lived some 
years he never took on the adult phase of plumage. 

The flight of the Parakeets closely resembles that of the wild pig- 
eons. Like them too, they like to roost in communities and assemble 
from great distances in some favorite old hollow tree—W. J. H.. in 
Savannah Morning News, 1918 (?). 


Settlers in the vicinity of Old Fort Drum in southern Florida say 
that the Parakeets came when the cypress balls were ripe. They eat 
corn and were often found around the plantations. 

Prof. Hoxie found no nests of the Parakeet containing eggs and 
has never seen the eggs. In 1890 Hoxie took eight live Parakeets 
from southern Florida to Beaufort, S. C.. where he soon liberated 
seven of them near the National Cemetery. All flew up, circled high 
and took a line due south. 

Tue Boy TuHat Coutp WiccLe His Ears. (An Abstract). Why 
does not a boy like to wash his hands? To tell why that is you must 
know boys and how few people really do know boys? The real reason 
is that so few people really try to know them... . 

This brings us to another point in our look at the character of 
the real live boy. He is to a certain extent a savage. His code is 


based on the same inherent principles that governed the cave man. 
He is not necessarily a liar but he tells the truth only as it seems best 
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to him. He is not necessarily a thief, but he gets what he can by 
stealth if he cannot get it in any other way. And he admires the boy 
that can wiggle his ears just as our cave man admired the man with a 
ring in his nose or the woman with one in her ear. 

When the boy that could wiggle his ears came to our school we 
were all in a fever of expectation. We felt sure he would exhibit 
his accomplishment for our admiration and furthermore we had a new 
teacher. There was a distinct tension in the atmosphere. All went 
well for an hour or so and then the ears began to wiggle. Our atten- 
tion was so profoundly attracted to them that for a minute we didn’t 
notice that the new teacher was looking straight at the exhibition. 
Dire disaster seemed to us to be coming and a hush fell on the room. 
We hadn’t got well acquainted with the new teacher and of course it 
was impossible to tell how he would take such a strange episode. All 
he did was to ask the boy if that hurt him any. Because if it did he 
had better not do it too often unless he got paid for it. That was 
more of a surprise to us than if the teacher had wiggled his own ears 
in response and so done a duet for our benefit. 

Recess soon came and the new teacher was voted all right. He 
was one of the few—more’s the pity—that have not forgotten that 
they were once boys. He got us so thoroughly in accord with his 
views that we hardly had any rules. It was enough for him to ex- 
press a wish to have things done thus and so, and woe to the boy who 
failed to comply. We found a way to bring him to book as only boys 
can.—W. J. H., in Savannah Morning News, 1914 (?). 

AupuBon’s Caracara. My acquaintance with this species began 
in 1888 on the Kissimmee prairies that stretch north from Lake Okee- 
chobee. We had been alligator hunting and on the way to camp with 
the hide I heard a strange whistling sound which at first I thought was 
one of the “dust-devils” which often kick up in the noon-tide on the 
big prairie. But glancing up there were small specks dropping down 
out of the sky that quickly materialized as vultures—both Black Vul- 
tures and Turkey Vultures. Before we reached camp they were at work 
on the carcass of our ’gator and must have spread over a half acre of 
ground. Suddenly there was a commotion and a general scattering, 
and flying low over the level land came a pair of Caracaras. At a 
respectful distance stood the entire concourse of vultures while the 
two visitors made their slow and deliberate meal. Then they wiped 
their bills deliberately on the grass and departed to a distant tree 
island for their customary leisurely digestion. Then with a simul- 
taneous rush the waiting swarm of vultures returned to the feast. 

Long after. in 1908, one of my friends—Gilbert R. Rossignol— 
was going to Florida on a hunting trip and asked me what I wanted 
him to bring me. Somewhat casually I suggested a young Caracara. 
When I met him on his return he had brought me two. One of them 
I named Daniel Webster and kept for over twelve years and then sold 
to a carnival company. For a long time he was at the Isle of Hope, 
an amusement resort near Savannah. Passing through the names of 
German Eagle and Mexican Eagle he always responded joyfully to 
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the name of Daniel. When I visited him on Sundays he would come 
to the front of the cage to have his head scratched and would posture 
and croak for my benefit. He would even recognize me when I passed 
on the open street cars. I was heart-broken when he was sold.—Un- 
published Mss., by W. J. H., 1933. 

THe Reaction or MockincBirps TO THE “CHARLESTON” EARTH- 
QUAKE. When I lived in South Carolina I was right in the track of 
the Charleston earthquake. In the night I was suddenly awakened 
by a most terrible and discordant screech and then the roaring, bang- 
ing, and twisting. As soon as I was out of bed and settled down to 
observing, that terrible screeching began again. In the hedge under 
my window a pair of mockingbirds had a family of four large young. 
It was their united voices that combined to make that terrible noise 
that I had never heard before nor since. The bird’s senses were sufh- 
ciently acute to feel the approach of the tremor before it made any 
impression on the human anatomy whatsoever. Time after time on that 
long night’s vigil I was awakened by the birds to note the swing of 
my improvised pendulum and the time by my watch. When my report 
went in to Washington, I was informed that mine was the most com- 
plete report received at the department. It was due to my nest full 
of mockingbirds supplemented by a course of training on observing 
in the astronomieal department of the U. S. Coast Survey under Dr. 
B. A. Gould.—Unpublished Mss., by W. J. H., 1933. 

CAMP-FIRES ON THE Beach. A camp without a fire is a hollow 
mockery. A camp-fire at the beach seems to have a quality all its 
own. The rush of the waves, the whispering in the grasses, even the 
sharp tang of the sea air—all are accentuated by the little flicker of 
light that hangs on the edge of the vast expanse. It’s the bead in 
the cup. 

The very materials of which the fire is built lend to it many ex- 
pressive moods and startling changes never seen away from the ocean’s 
edge. Driftwood that has been buffeted about by the waves and satu- 
rated with bitter brine cannot burn in the same calm and sedate 
fashion as the mere woodland pine knots and picnic branches. Drift- 
wood has a voice and gesture all its own and can tell tales and sing 
songs to the sympathetic listener. Here are no overspreading tree-tops 
to swallow up the smoke as it rises. Great gray and white masses 
tower aloft if the air by any chance is still. If not it takes unto itself 
shapes strange, fantastic. and wild in unison both with its source and 
its surroundings. A waft of air from landward may sweep it low 
down in a dull black cloud right out over the leaping crests of the 
charging billows. It veils their whiteness and lends a dull, slaty 
tinge to their hollows till it mingles imperceptably with the offshore 
mists. If an inshore breeze catches it, away it rolls blue among the 
tall beach grasses. Once in a while before a storm comes on the 
smoke will roll reluctantly along the edge between land and water 
twisting and writhing in fantastic curls seemingly afraid to venture 
on either element. Whenever this happens look out for squalls. Trust 
not the deceitful quiet of the sea and the gentle balmy airs that come 
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now this way and now that. Drive all tent pegs solid and tauten up 
every guy. For before morning things will be humming. 

The flame itself takes part with its surroundings. No upward 
roaring sheets and leaping tongues. It swirls low and sweeps in flick- 
ering twists and turns licking the fuel crookedly and askance. The 
spirit of the eddies and waves that erstwhile have played with this 
driftwood seem as if they were in some strange way present and direct- 
ing its final destruction. 

And even as this food for flames has come from distant shores 
and strange lands, so can a beach fire give out subtle odors and excite 
strange imaginings in the little brief hour of its play. A little stick 
of cane that grew on some sun-kissed islet of the “Spanish Main” is 
long in yielding to the flame. Fierce, red, snaky spirals lick it round 
and as they eat their way slowly inward, bursts of white steam spout 
hissing out and sharp rattling explosions follow like pistol shots. Hot 
sparks seem to chase you and the heart of the cane glows bloody red 
as it dies. A fierce tropic product this. 


From nearer shores came this shapeless, old, whitened snag of 
cedar. Through all its wanderings it has kept its gentle odor like a 
good man withstanding the buffets of life. Slowly, smoking white at 
first it seems to offer a mild resistance to the clinging clasp of the 
devourer. But when at last it does burst into flame the whole fire 
glows rosy red. Even the venturesome little waves that come lapping 
into the circle of light seem to blush at their intrusion. And all 
about spreads that sweet, intoxicating odor. 

A shattered bit of a wreck comes next to feed our fire. Was it 
hidden rock or hostile cannon that tore such a tough bit of timber 
so raggedly apart? Did some ocean gray-hound speeding through the 
fogs of Newfoundland crash to its doom against a floating ice-berg? 
This is a silent witness. Let the torture of fire examine it. Fierce 
and black burns the tar from the outside. No ill-smelling refuse 
from the gashouse this. That pungent shippy fragrance was bred in 
faroff Norway’s forests and long tempered by clinging seaweeds and 
briny wonders. The witness has begun its reluctant testimony. Far- 
ther in as the fire works its way, a little spot flashes green. With a 
hissing burst it spreads and by the blue and violent changes indicates 
the presence of copper. This then is a piece of some goodly gallant 
craft that for years battled with Old Ocean’s hostile billows. She was 
of the old “coppered and copper fastened class” now slowly disappear- 
ing before the “iron kettle bottoms’—sparless, smoky, old wal- 
lowers... . 


Slowly has died our beach camp-fire while we sat and drowsed 
beside it. At last an incoming wave, more venturesome than its fel- 
lows laps stealthily up and reaches its quenching edge into the hissing 
ashes. White steam rises for an instant and then follows darkness— 
darkness that for the first few minutes can almost be felt. Then ap- 
pears a tired-looking little old moon ready to begin climbing the sky 
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for a while till vanquished by her lord, the sun. High overhead 
swing kindly stars.—W. J. H., in Success Magazine (?), about 1911. 


* * * * 


Walter J. Hoxie’s Annotated List of the Birds of Chatham County, 
Georgia, appeared in eight instalments in the Savannah Morning News, 
beginning April 30, 1911, and contained a total of about 12,500 words. 
It included 314 species of birds of which about twenty species would 
properly be considered then as hypothetical, because of the identifica- 
tion of some unusual species without the bird in hand or because 
some sight records were by observers other than Mr. Hoxie whose 
knowledge of the species recorded by them is uncertain. The following 
records of ninety-one species are abstracted from this list. The order 
has been changed to conform to the Fourth Edition of the A. O. U. 


Check-List. 


Stormy Petrel and Wilson’s Petrel are found off the coast and in 
stormy weather come well up into the Savannah River. 

American Egret; formerly abundant but now pretty thoroughly 
plumed out. One or two seen every year. 

Red-breasted Merganser is rare. Examined hundreds of American 
Mergansers in the markets of Savannah between 1907 and 1910 and 
only found two or three Red-breasted Mergansers among them. The 
latter species winters farther south. 

Swallow-tailed Kite has nested here. 

Yellow Rail; two good records in the county. 

Purple Gallinule; regular summer visitor. 

Florida Gallinule; commoner than the Purple. 

Killdeer formerly nested here. 

Woodcock; in former years a few pairs succeeded in raising 
broods in the Cuyler swamp and other suitable places. 

Long-billed Curlew; formerly not uncommon and bred near Beau- 
fort in 1868-69. In 1909 saw a small flock, in 1910 only a single 
bird seen. 

Hudsonian Curlew; suddenly becoming plenty in proportion as 
the Long-bills become scarce. Though still a winter visitor, the num- 
bers become less from year to year. A “bag” can no longer be made 
for the simple fact that in the past too many “bags” have been made. 

Bartramian Sandpiper formerly nested near Savannah. 

Great Black-backed Gull; one specimen collected and skin sent 
to the University of Georgia. 

Forster’s Tern is the commonest tern about Savannah. 

Black Skimmers are very numerous appearing almost like a cloud 
of smoke off over the outer sand reefs of Tybee. 

Ground Dove said to be becoming scarce about Savannah. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo: breeds here. Plunders other birds’ nests. 

Black-billed Cuckoo; nests a little farther north. 

Long-eared Owl; winter visitor. 
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Saw-whet Owl; a Chatham County record. See Auk, Vol. 28, 
1911, pp. 265-66. 

Whip-poor-will; a very rare winter visitor, seldom utters its cry 
while here. 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker; his exit more recent than that of the 
Parakeet. The lack of food due to clearing forests is responsible, 
rather than the fault of the gunner. Yet to be found a few counties 
away. 

Gray Kingbird; rare summer resident. 

Scissor-tailed Flycatcher; one seen on Warsaw Island. 

Crested Flycatcher; the “shot-dodger” of the boys. 

Phoebe; winter visitor only. 

Least Flycatcher; rare migrant. 

Tree Swallow; common migrant. 

Bank Swallow; a single migration record. These birds seldom 
seen along the coast south of Hatteras. 

Rough-winged Swallow; summer resident. 

Barn Swallow; common migrant. 

Cliff Swallow; now rare. 

(Carolina) Chickadee; woodland resident. 

Tufted Titmouse; strictly resident. One of the few birds that has 
been able to hold its own with the English Sparrows. 

House Wren; does not seem to nest here. 

Mockingbird; some one that feared neither God nor man has been 
caught shooting them for eating figs. Figs that attract birds ought to 
be considered very useful figs. 

Catbird; a winter visitor. Nests a little farther up the state. 

Brown Thrasher; abundant resident. 

Wood Thrush; summer resident. 

Bluebird; resident. 

Pipit; abundant winter visitor. 

Cedar Waxwing; winter visitor. 

White-eyed Vireo; commonest vireo. 

Yellow-throated Vireo; nests occasionally. 

Blue-headed Vireo; winter visitor. 

Red-eyed Vireo; common summer resident. 

Black and White Warbler; one of the first to come in the spring. 

Swainson’s Warbler; a summer resident in our swamps. There is 
no sound in the woods so sweet as the song of this shy little bird. He 
walks about on the ground among the vines and cane in a sober and 
sedate manner all his own and never ventures out where his talents 
can be appreciated by the general public. 

Blue-winged Warbler; one recent record. 

Bachman’s Warbler; the rarest of our nesting birds. If there 
are more than three pairs in Chatham County in any one year no one 
knows it. They prefer even deeper swamps than the Swainson and 
but once detected nesting here. 

Tennessee Warbler; one record. 
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Orange-crowned Warbler: in exceptionally mild winters a few 
linger, feeding on the ground. 

Parula Warbler: common summer resident. 

Yellow-throated Warbler; common summer resident. 

Pine Warbler; our only strictly resident warbler receiving a per- 
fect mob of winter visitors of the northern form of this species. 

Kirtland Warbler; one reported recently. 

Prairie Warbler; pretty common summer resident. 

Palm Warbler; by no means rare in migration. 

Yellow Palm Warbler; the western form of the Palm Warbler ar- 
rives first in the fall and after passing is followed by the Yellow Palm 
Warbler. A few occasionally remain in winter. In the spring the 
Yellow Palms go north first and the western form passes toward the 
northwest behind them. 

Maryland Yellowthroat; common summer resident. 

Yellow-breasted Chat; common summer resident. 

Hooded Warbler; resident in the swamps in summer, a fine singer. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird; for a number of years this western 
species has appeared all around Chatham County and this year it was 
observed by Mrs. V. H. Bassett, a very intelligent witness, on Tybee 
and confirmed by two or three others. 

Orchard Oriole; driven away from Savannah by English Sparrows. 

Boat-tailed Grackle; common about the “salts”. 

Cowbird; winter visitor. 

Scarlet Tanager; a very rare migrant. For some reason does not 
pass through here on migration, but occurs only as an accidental 
straggler. I have never seen a pair together but once. A little farther 
north they are regular summer residents. 

Summer Tanager; summer resident. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: no records since the days of the tall 
electric light towers. 

Blue Grosbeak; summer resident, not rare, but shy. 

Indigo Bunting; the bulk are migrants, but a few breed. 

Nonpareil; still quite numerous. Before the English Sparrows 
came they were all over Savannah. 

Purple Finch; a very rare winter visitor. 

Pine Siskin; a rare winter visitor. 

Towhee, Red-eyed; winter visitor. 

Towhee, White-eyed; resident. Locally called Joree. 

Savannah Sparrow; found nesting on Tybee Island. 

Grasshopper Sparrow; not rare winter visitor. 

LeConte’s Sparrow; rare winter visitor. 

Henslow’s Sparrow: rare winter visitor. 

Vesper Sparrow; a winter visitor. 

Lark Sparrow; recorded in adjoining counties. 

Bachman’s Sparrow; one or two nesting records. 

Chipping Sparrow; seen in the winter in goodly numbers. 

Field Sparrow; winters here and there are two or three nesting 
records. 
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White-throated Sparrow; commonest upland winter visiting 
sparrow. 

Fox Sparrow; rare winter visitor. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow; rare winter visitor, one record. 

Song Sparrow; winter visitor. 

Micration Notes aND OTHER Recorps By WALTER J. Hoxie, 
Filed with the U. S. Biological Survey. Bird Migration Notes by 
Hoxie for the following years are on file with the U. S. Biological 
Survey in Washington: 1904, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1912, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1922, 1923. 


These records are all from Savannah, Georgia, except from Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 5, 1904, the notes were made in Liberty County, 
Georgia. Hoxie says: “These observations were made while guarding 
the tracks and laborers on the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. against strik- 
ing section gangs. . . . The region covered was from the rice country 
of the Ogeechee River to the swamps of the Altamaha.” 

In 1922 Hoxie was at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, from July to Sep- 
tember. The summer of 1923 he spent at a Girl Scout camp on Look- 
out Mountain, Georgia, (Pine-tree Camp). Here on July 9, 1923, he 
found the Carolina Chickadee nesting in crevices in the rock. On the 
same date he records an American Goldfinch and on July 16, a Spotted 
Sandpiper. 


Mamma Recorps. Along with other material collected, Hoxie 
sent to the Biological Survey from the Savannah region several mam- 
mals not before recorded that far south. Thus in 1910 he collected a 
Woodchuck (Marmota monax monax) quite beyond its recorded habi- 
tat. The Biological Survey wrote him it was “probably an escape”. 


In 1913 a Star-nosed Mole (Condylura cristata) was collected 
near Savannah and sent to the Biological Survey. Various rats, mice, 
weasels, skunks, and bats were collected by Hoxie near Savannah for 
the Biological Survey. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL BiBLiIOGRAPHY OF WALTER J. Hoxie 
In THE AUK: 
Breeding Habits of Black Vulture, Auk, Vol. 3, 1886, pp. 245-247. 
Kirtland’s Warbler in South Carolina, Auk, Vol. 3, 1886, p. 412. 
Aptoso-chromatism, Auk, Vol. 3, 1886, p. 413. 
Notes on the Bald Eagle in Georgia, Auk, Vol. 27, 1910, p. 454. 


Nesting of the Pine Woods and Bachman’s Sparrows in Chatham County, Georgia, 
Auk, Vol. 27, 1910, pp. 457-458. ; 


Bank Swallow at Savannah, Georgia, Auk, Vol. 27, 1910, p. 460. 
Saw-whet Owl in Georgia, Auk, Vol. 28, 1911, pp. 265-266 . 
Greater Shearwater on the Coast of Georgia, Auk, Vol. 28, 1911, pp. 481-482. 
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In THE Witson BULLETIN: 

The Rough-Wings of the Hercules, Wilson Bul., No. 34, March, 1901, pp. 1-2. 

The Red-poll in South Carolina, Wilson Bul., No. 35, May, 1901, pp. 36-37. 

Passenger Pigeon, Wilson Bul., No. 35, May, 1901, p. 44. 

This Is the Forest Primeval, (Scene in a palmetto hammock, photo-reproduction, 
no text), Frontispiece, Wilson Bul., No. 59, June, 1907. 

IN THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND OOLOGIST 

Notes from Frogmore, S. C., 250 words, O. & O., Vol. 9, No. 11, 1884, p. 138. 
(Swainson Warbler collected). 

Notes on the Birds of the Sea Islands, Part I, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 1, 1885, p. 13, 
1,000 words—“These notes are a digest of my notes since 1867.” 

Notes on the Birds of the Sea Islands, Part II, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 2, 1885, 
pp. 27-29. 2,500 words. 

Red-winged Blackbird, var. gubernator, in South Carolina, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 3, 
1885, p. 40. 80 words. (See also Vol. 10, No. 5, 1885, p. 72). 

Notes on the Birds of the Sea Islands, Part III, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 3, 1885, 
pp. 44-46. 2,000 words. 

Do Birds Ever Play ’Possum?, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 3, 1885, p. 48. 300 words. 

Editorial Comments on Walter Hoxie’s series of articles on Birds of the Sea 
Islands, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 4, 1885, p .56. 

Notes on Birds of the Sea Islands, Part IV, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 4, 1885, pp. 
62-63. 1,100 words. 


On Describing the Colors of Birds, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 7, 1885. p. 111. 100 


words. 


Oological Suggestions—Metrices, O. & O., Vol. 10, No. 7, 1885, p. 111. 110 
words. (Measuring the volume of eggs). 

Birds of the Sea Islands, Correctiens and Additions to My Previous List, O. & O., 
Vol. 11, No. 3, 1886, pp. 33-34. 800 words. 

Aptoso-chromatism, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 4, 1886, pp. 49-50. 800 words. (Refers 
to Bobolink, Cardinal, etc. “The above name was suggested to me about a 
year ago by Dr. Coues to denote the moultless color change.” ) 

Notes from the Sea Islands, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 5, 1886, pp. 76-77. 500 words. 

Notes on Aptoso-chromatism, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 6, 1886, p. 84. 

Capacity of Eggs, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 7, 1886, p. 103. 100 words. 
eggs shown by displacement of water in tube.) 

Chickadees and Oak-borer, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 8, 1886, p. 122. 325 words. 
(Carolina Chickadee following moth and eating eggs as fast as laid.) 

Ratio of Major and Minor Axis of Eggs, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 8, 1886, p. 122. 
180 words. (Intervals between laying affect ratio.) 

The Florida or White-eyed Towhee, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 10, 1886, pp. 155-156. 
600 words. (Nests found associated with pine trees.) 

A Day on Edding Island, O. & O., Vol. 11, No. 12, 1886, pp. 180-181. 1,400 
words. (Notes on Gannets.) 

Development of Birds, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 1, 1887, pp. 8-9. 700 words. 
and ancestry of birds.) 

In the Tupelo Swamp (In the middle of the Island of St. Helena), O. & O., Vol. 
12, No. 2, 1887, pp. 26-27. 600 words. 

Historical Ground, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 3, 1887, pp. 37-38. (Bull’s Pt. and visit 
of Audubon thereto). 600 words. 

My Holiday (A Christmas day trip), O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 3, 1887, p. 61. 400 
words. 

The Sense of Smell in the American Vultures, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 3, 1887, p. 61. 
360 words. (No evidence of sense of smell—evidence of keen eyesight.) 
Breeding Dates of Birds Near Frogmore, S. C., O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 6, 1887, 

p. 94. (21 species.) 300 words. See also ibid., p. 155. (23 species.) 


175 words. 
(Volume of 


(Origin 
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Aptoso-chromatism—A Tabulated Field Study, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 7, 1887, pp. 
101-102. 500 words. 


Was It a Sparrow Hawk’s Nest?, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 7, 1887, p. 102. 200 words. 


Probable Occurrence of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker on Pritchard’s Island, South 
Carolina, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, p. 122. 200 words. 


The Wood Ibis in South Carolina, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, pp. 128-129. 
1,100 words. 


An Egg Lifter, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, p. 129. 600 words. (Oyster- 


catcher carries eggs to new site.) 


Anent Hawking. (Boyhood Pets). O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, pp. 130-131. 
700 words. 


The Sense of Smell in the Black Vulture, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, p. 132. 
(Describes experiments; evidence negative.) 

Migratory Movements of Herons, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, p. 133. 500 words. 

The Number of Eggs in a Set, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 8, 1887, p. 134. 300 words. 

My on eaten (Pet birds). O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 9, 1887, pp. 146-147. 700 
words. 

Breeding Dates of Birds Near Frogmore, S. C., O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 9, 1887, 
p. 155. 150 words. (A list of 23 species—12 species additional to previous 
list, see Vol. 12, No. 6, 1887, p. 94.) 

The Boat-tailed Grackle, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 10, 1887, pp. 165-166. 1,200 words. 

Observations on Nest-building, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 11, 1887, pp. 181-182. 1,000 
words. (Unusual data re. Osprey, Clapper Rail, Pileated Woodpecker, Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, and White-eyed Vireo.) 

Up a Stump. (Pileated Woodpecker family). O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 12, 1887, pp. 
194-196. 1,500 words. 

The Capacity of Eggs, O. & O., Vol. 12, No. 12, 1887, p. 207. 500 words. (A 
tabulation of the average capacity of eggs of 19 species of birds reduced to 
cubic inches and determined by filling, usually, 5 to 10 of the egg shells with 
dust shot and weighing the shot.) 

Deer Hunter's Assistants. (Finding deer by listening to crows and woodpeckers.) 
O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 2, 1888, p .27. 600 words . 

On Making Exchanges, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 4, 1888, pp. 54-55. 760 words. 


A Bald Eagle’s Nest. (Pritchard’s Isl. Jan., 1888. Describes process of con- 
struction.) O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 4, 1888, pp. 63-64. 400 words. 

Nesting Habits of the Bald Eagle, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 5, 1888, pp. 77-78. 1,100 
words. 

A Delicate Position, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 6, 1888, pp. 87-88. 650 words. (“In 
my young and frisky days I was a school teacher in the northeastern corner 
of Massachusetts.” He is scheduled to read an ornithological paper but 
misses his train to “Peabody”; then runs 20 miles in 314 hours, shoots sev- 
eral birds enroute, reads his “paper” although part is lacking, because used 
to wad his gun enroute.) 

Retention of Their Eggs by Birds, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 6, 1888, pp. 89-90. 500 
words. (A possibility that a Cowbird egg may cause retention by the host.) 


See O. & O., Vol. 14, 1889, p. 6 (refutation in part). 

The Rough-winged Swallow, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 6, 1888, p. 91. 400 words. 

Notes on the Nesting of the Yellow-throated Warbler, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 7; 
1888, pp. 100-101. 300 words. 

Ratio of the Minor to the Major Axis of an “Ideal” Egg, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 7, 
1888, p. 101. 160 words. 

Notes on the Savannah Sparrow. (In the Sea Islands, S. C.). O. & O., Vol. 13, 
No. 7, 1888, pp. 101-102. 100 words. 

Notes on the Nesting of the Rough-winged Swallow, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 7, 
1888, p. 102. 100 words. 
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Changes in the Relative Abundance of Species, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 8, 1888, 
p. 116. 500 words. 


The White Ibis in South Carolina, O. & O., Vol. 13, No. 12, 1888, p. 180. 100 


words. 


Letter to the Editor of O. & O. (“Have just returned from South Florida, . . . in 
the interior, north of Okeechobee.” Gives list of Seminole names of birds), 
O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 1, 1889, pp. 15-16. 250 words. 
(Hoxie signs this list of Seminole bird names, “Huskee Hadki”, which was 
his Seminole sobriquet and means “rain white”, i. e, snow, and was due to 
his telling the Indians about the white rains of the North. W. G. F.) 


Nesting of the Florida Burrowing Owl, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 3, 1889, pp. 33-34. 
1,200 words. 


Parakeets, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 4, 1889, pp. 51-52. 1,000 words. (On the 
Kissimmee Prairies—a collecting trip.) 

More from Frogmore, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 5, 1889, pp. 71-72. (Notes on: Kill- 
deer, Loggerhead Shrike, and albino Blackbird.) 

A Day in the Alpataochee, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 7, 1889, pp. 103-104. 1,400 


words. (A three day tramp across the wet swamps of the east coastal plain 


of Florida.) 

A Trip to Buzzard Island, South Carolina, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 8, 1889, pp. 
121-122. 700 words. 

The Florida Jay, O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 9, 1889. 1,100 words. 

Letter to the Editor of O. & O. to refute the criticisms of C. J. Maynard re. 
Hoxie’s Burrowing Owl data. O. & O., Vol. 14, No. 10, 1889, p. 160. 200 


words. 


On the Fort Bassenger Traii, O. & O., Vol. 15, No. 7, 1890, p. 107. 650 words. 
(South Florida—Burrowing Owls, etc.) 


A New Way for Finding the Capacity of Eggs. (Mathematics). O. & O., Vol. 15, 
No. 10, 1890, pp. 150-151. 500 words. 


The Capacity of Eggs. (Mensuration). O. & O., Vol. 15, No. 11, 1890, pp. 165- 
166. 600 words. 


A Moonlight Adventure, O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 1, 1891, p. 11. 500 words. (Not 
much ornithology, but pleasing style.) 


Looking Backward. (Humorous account of first attempt at taxidermy at age of 


ten.) O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 2, 1891, p. 19. 700 words. 


Warm Weather Collecting. (Care of specimens in the South to avoid ravages of 
ants, roaches, etc.) O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 3, 1891, p. 45. 300 words. 


A Lazy Day. (Little ornithology). O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 6, 1891, p. 87. 600 


words. 


Seminole Nouns, Etc. (Letter to Editor). O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 6, 1891, p. 96. 
(Nine more names of birds and 39 other equivalents. ) 


Caprimulgidae on the Sea Islands [of South Carolina]. O. & O., Vol. 16, No. 8, 
1891, p. 126. 300 words. 


Bird Notes at Sea, O. & O., Vol. 17, No. 8, 1892, pp. 113-114. 800 words. (“All 
summer I have been cruising off shore on a pilot boat . . . a comfortable 40- 
ton schooner.” A few notes of Petrels, Shearwaters, Cormorants, etc.). 


The Ornithologist and Oélogist, published by Frank Blake Web- 
ster of Boston, Massachusetts, suspended publication with the com- 
bined issue of August-September and October, 1893. 

From about 1903 to 1918 Mr. Hoxie wrote for the Savannah 
Morning News more than 450 articles on nature topics including va- 


rious short stories in which natural history was cleverly interlarded. 
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The scope of the present bibliography will not permit the entry of all 
of these and similar articles printed in the same period and later in 
other papers and magazines. Files of the Savannah Morning News 
are kept in Hodgson Hall, the historical library of Savannah. 


Several of the Morning News articles of most ornithological in- 
terest are incorporated or abstracted in this biography including also 
a subject or two from Mr. Hoxie’s pen which may be lacking in bird 
lore but throw a strong side light on his personality. The articles 
incorporated or abstracted are: The Fall Movements of Birds; Bach- 
man’s Sparrow; Fluctuations in Bird Life; Birds of Chatham County 


(Georgia) ; The Boy That Could Wiggle His Ears. 


The following are a few of the many interesting titles of these 
Savannah Morning News articles: 


Our Georgia Game Birds. (Includes Curlew, White Ibis, Ducks, 
Quail, Turkey, Woodcock, Snipe, Dove, etc.). 

Bismarck. (A tame Bald Eagle, account of its habits, etc.). 

Nibsie. (A tame Spotted Sandpiper which was rescued with a 
broken leg and when healed, albeit crooked, continued to stay near the 
Hoxie boat landing. After migrating in the fall it returned in the 
spring and resumed its begging for worms which had been its food 
supplied by Mr. Hoxie during its “hospitalization”.) 

Chuck-wills-widow. (Seen removing its egg in its mouth) Savan- 
nah Morning News, July 9, 1916. Obituary—James Oriole, Musician. 
Toads and the Weevil. Cold Weather Birds. Fiddlers and Others, 
(Fiddler Crabs—Uca pugnax and U. pugilator). Weed Destroying 
Birds. Carnivorous Animals in Chatham County. Sand Dollars (and 
other Echinodermata). Jim Crow and the Mink. Going Down the 
Inlet. Song; Our Georgia. 


During the past thirty years Mr. Hoxie wrote articles, similar to 
the examples given, for several magazines, including: Success Maga- 
zine; Sports Afield; Home Progress Magazine (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

In these present years of unemployment many idle people have 
turned to writing and the magazines are overloaded with copy. Under 
these conditions and because of his lack of photographic illustrations 
for some of them, Mr. Hoxie has on hand several unpublished articles 
and stories that in normal times would have been accepted promptly. 


Jackson, Micu. 
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EDITORIAL 


THe Annuat Meetine of the Wilson Ornithological Club will be held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa, on December 28 and 29, Friday and Saturday, with the American 
Association. Plans are now being matured for a good meeting on this occasion. 
The American Ornithologists’ Union will hold its fifty-second Stated Meeting in 
Chicago beginning October 22d next. This will be the second Chicago meeting. 





Recent Years have marked the appearance of a number of small booklets 
designed to assist the writer of articles for publication. The technique of writ- 
ing is being given more and more attention constantly. There is still a good deal 
of conflict in the rules of editorial style, but less than formerly. Today the larger 
publishing centers have adopted their own rules leading to uniformity; it is 
probable that eventually these rules will all be reduced to one code. In the 
meantime writers and editors will continue to labor with the rules of capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, quotation, divisions, footnotes, etc. 

In the hope of being of service to our contributors we shall offer here a few 
comments on several of the useful style codes now available. It seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that the writer needs three tools as special aids in his English tech- 
nique; these are, a dictionary, a book of synonyms or thesaurus, and a style book. 
An understanding of the principles of English grammar and composition is pre- 
supposed. There are two dictionaries available in this country. We prefer to 
follow the Standard Dictionary, but Webster's International Dictionary seems to 
be more generally recommended. Probably the final authority on the English 
language is the “Oxford” Dictionary. There are several books on synonyms and 
antonyms. The most recent one we know of is “Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms”, 
1921 (Harper & Brothers, New York). Similar works by other authors—e. g., 
March, Fernald, Roget, Crabb, and Fallows—will serve the purpose as well. 

Our chief interest centers in a good style code. Most newspapers, magazines, 
and book publishers have compiled rules of style for their own use. Some of the 
more complete ones have now been published and made available to the general 
public. We have adopted for our own guidance the “Manual of Style”, issued 
by the University of Chicago Press. It seems to us to be the most complete and 
satisfactory. The edition we have is the 7th (1920), but a later one has been 
issued. This Manual gives authoritative rules for capitalization, punctuation, use 
of italics, divisions. quotation, footnotes, tabular material, etc. “The Style Manual 
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of the Government Printing Office”, Revised Edition, 1924 (Washington, D. C.), 
covers somewhat similar ground, yet it is highly specialized and perhaps not so 
satisfactory for our purposes. Of greater general service is the “Suggestions to 
Authors of Papers Submitted for Publication by the United States Geological 
Survey with Directions. to Typewriter Operators”, 1916 (Dep't of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.). 

There are now a number of other booklets for writers, several of which are 
quite recent. These manuals, for the most part, give instructions for assembling 
the data into a unified whole, and lay less stress on the technique of preparing 
the manuscript for the printer. In this group we mention first Vizetelly’s “The 
Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer”, Eighth Edition, 1924 ($1.50, Funk and 
Wagnalls Co.). This book contains some things not found in the others, but it 
is too brief on rules of style to serve our purposes. A more recent one is, 
“Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers”, 1927, by Trelease and Yule 
($1.50, Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.). This booklet contains much 
more material on the technique of style, and indicates the usage in a large pub- 
lishing house for scientific material. The latest booklet to reach our attention is 
“A Manual of Thesis-Writing for Graduates and Undergraduates”, First Edition, 
1934, by Cole and Bigelow (75 cents, John Wiley and Sons, New York). Empha- 
sis is more on composition, less on rules of form, or technique. It contains a lot 
of practical help to the beginner in scientific writing. These booklets are all 
interesting and helpful. Unfortunately, not one of them is complete, and it is 
impossible to single out one for special recommendation. Composition (expres- 
sion of ideas) is one thing; reproduction of it on the printed page is another 
thing. The best usage is being worked out for the latter, just as the rules of 
grammar have been developed long since. Writers of today should become 
familiar with the results of efforts to codify the best usage in printed style. 


It may not be out of place in this connection to mention another class of 
books which treat more especially of grammatical construction. There are many 
school books in this group. Some of them will be found interesting and helpful 
by the writer who has passed beyond the school age, but who wishes to improve 
his English form. The ones mentioned have not been selected by a process of 
elimination, but have simply been found to be helpful. They are all inexpensive. 
“A Writer's Manual and Workbook”, by Kies and others, 1933 (F. S. Croft and 
Co., New York), is described in the Preface as “a combined review of grammar, 
concise rhetoric, handbook of revision, and exercise pad. It deals progressively 
with grammatical background, punctuation, mechanics, and fundamental rhetori- 
cal principles ....” “English Review Grammar”, by W. K. Smart, 1925 (F. S. 
Croft and Co., New York). “The purpose of this book is primarily to furnish 
a review of English grammar for mature students who need a more thorough 
knowledge of the structure of the English language.” “College Handbook of 
Composition”, by Wooley and Scott, 1928 (D. C. Heath & Co., New York), is 
one of the most generally-used guides in English Composition, and may be es- 
pecially recommended. “Sentences and Thinking. A Handbook of Composition 
and Revision”, by Foerster and Steadman, 1923 (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
This book has two objectives, namely, to show how to construct a sentence and 
how to revise a manuscript. It is a useful book. “Self-Aids in the Essentials of 
Grammatical Usage”, by L. J. O'Rourke, 1927 (Educational and Personnel Pub. 
Co., Washington, D. C.). This is a somewhat elementary drill book in English 
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grammar, especially useful to the student who is working alone and has time for 
practice work. 

We offer these suggestions because we are in a position to know that they 
will be appreciated by a great many of our readers who are also writers—not 
necessarily the “younger” writers only. We are also confident that the vast 
majority of scientific writers are not so proficient in the use of the English 
language but that they can well afford to spend some spare moments on books 


of this kind. 





Tue ArticLte by Mr. Wing in this number of the BULLETIN shows an un- 
expected way in which migration data may be used. Detailed migration data 
carefully prepared and recorded may serve some future research in a manner 
which the original worker never dreamed. 





Mr. Frep J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa, desires to secure Nos. 12, 13, 15 (1897), 
and 29 (1899) of the Witson BuLtetin, with which to make his file complete. 
Incidentally, the Editor would also be glad to secure the following numbers for 
the same purpose: Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vol. I, No. 1, 
and Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2. 





Our Cuts are now costing us about 30 per cent more than previous to the 
NRA codes. Therefore, we will have to ask our contributors and readers to be 
patient with fewer illustrations. 





Mr. W. H. Horrstot, 14 East 55th Street, Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., has 
a printed direction sheet for building a serviceable bluebird house which he will 
gladly send free to anyone who furnishes a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





Iowa now lists thirty-eight state parks, with a total of 5,987 acres. The 
number of state parks in New York is sixty; in Michigan is fifty-three; and in 
Texas is fifty-one. The most important parks, from the scenic point of view, at 
least, are in mountainous country. In general this is true of the national parks. 
However, there are various reasons for preserving areas of prairie country also 
in the natural condition. This is being done chiefly by the establishment of state 
parks. Preservation of such areas means also the preservation of the flora and 
fauna. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Conducted by M. H. Swenk 
Adaptability in the Feeding Habits of the Woodcock.— While the Wood- 


cock (Philohela minor) is known to eat seeds of various plants, its normal diet 
consists largely of earthworms and insects. On a recent field trip to New Jersey, 
State Game Warden Joseph Mathis and others gave incontrovertible evidence 
that the Woodcock, at least when hard pressed for food, will take grain. During 
the unusually cold freeze of February and early March, 1934, when snow covered 
the ground, the warden placed cracked corn on a cleared surface for Bob-whites, 
three or four times each week. On the second visit to one feed patch near New 
Gretna, Burlington County, New Jersey, he saw five Woodcocks, along with a 
covey of Bob-whites, eating the cracked corn. These were observed eating the 
corn at the feeding station at each subsequent visit for fully a month. Other 
observers reported the same habit.——Ciarence Cortram, U. S. Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Unusual Bird Behavior.—Each new season brings new experiences with 
birds. This season (1933) I have had a new experience with the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa satrapa). On April 22, 1933, while walking 
through a small grove in Washington Park, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, I observed a 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius varius) busily engaged in drilling 
holes in the trunk of a white birch tree. At my approach, it flew to a white 
pine a short distance away. On the birch just vacated by the sapsucker, | 
noticed a Golden-crowned Kinglet feeding among the branches. I had _ barely 
made sure of its identity, when it did a peculiar thing. Bracing itself on the 
trunk of the tree in the same manner as the sapsucker, it proceeded to drink 
the sap that was oozing from the holes drilled in the tree. After drinking three 
or four times it flew farther into the grove. This being an interesting and un- 
usual incident in my experience with birds, I decided to verify my observation. 
I had just placed myself in a better position, when another Golden-crowned King- 
let flew into the tree to a series of holes drilled beside a healing branch scar, and 
proceeded immediately to drink. Near by were two other birches whose trunks 
and larger branches were full of sapsucker wells. While watching these trees, 
at least ten other kinglets drank at these artesian wells, and in every instance 
the birds flew directly to the holes and proceeded to drink. I was then con- 
vinced that this unusual incident was not just one particular individual’s habit, 
but apparently was a common practice among this troop of migrating kinglets. 
Although sap was flowing from all the pines ard hemlccks in the vicinity, no 
kinglets were observed at them. No doubt they prefer the sap of the birches. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were not among this flock, although many species of 
warblers were present, but none were observed drinking sap.—JoserpH N. Wop- 
PERT, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Shufeldt’s Junco Taken in Northwestern Iowa.—An adult male Shu- 
feldt’s Junco (Junco oreganus shufeldti) was collected by the writer on April 
10, 1934, southwest of Ruthven, in the northwest corner of Section 27 of Free- 
man Township, Clay County, Iowa. This bird was found among some willows 
which border the outlet from Rosacker Slough. It was associated with Tree and 
Song Sparrows, no other juncos being present. It immediately was recognized 
as one of the “black-headed” juncos. 
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The specimen was submitted to Prof. Myron H. Swenk of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for comparison with specimens in his collection from Lincoln, western Nebraska, 
and eastern Colorado. His remarks, contained in a letter dated April 20, 1934, 
regarding the identification of this bird, are as follows: “The specimen is un- 
doubtedly Junco oreganus, and probably closest to shufeldti, but it has the 
blackest head with the most contrast between the head and neck and the back, 
and the brownest back, of any of the specimens before me, in these respects 
approaching more closely than any of the specimens before me to the typical 
western form, Junco oreganus oreganus, as exemplified in some California speci- 
mens in my collection. I would classify it as shufeldti, but it is more inter- 
mediate between that and the typical subspecies than a typical specimen of 
shufeldti would be. It is interesting to know that this specimen was collected 
in northwestern Iowa earlier this month. Junco oreganus shufeldti is, as I told 
you previously, a regular migrant at Lincoln.” 

The color of the soft parts of this bird as noted at the time of collecting 
were as follows: Bill, pale lavender; iris, deep chocolate; tarsus, buffy gray. 
The two outer pairs of tail feathers are entirely white, with a clear-cut streak 
of white along the shaft on the third pair, nearly half the width of the feather. 
Measurements in millimeters taken of the specimen in the flesh are: Length, 
151.0; tail, 68.9; wing (chord of closed wing), 78.5; wing (primaries flattened), 
802; tarsus, 22.9; exposed culmen, 11.9. 

R. M. Anderson, in his treatment of the juncos in the Birds of Iowa (1907), 
listed Junco hyemalis hyemalis and Junco hyemalis montanus. A specimen of 
Junco oreganus shufeldti, which had been collected by W. E. Praeger across the 
Mississippi River from Keokuk, in Illinois, on December 16, 1892, was referred 
to Junco hyemalis montanus. There were no specimens of the Montana Junco 
listed, its inclusion being based upon two sight records. 

While examining the various collections of Iowa birds recently, the writer 
was unable to find any Iowa specimen of junco other than the Slate-colored 
Junco. Therefore, only hyemalis was included in A Revised List of the Birds of 
Towa (1933, p. 149), Shufeldt’s Junco being included in the hypothetical list 
(p. 158). Therefore, this specimen of shufeldti is probably the first taken in 
Iowa, and so constitutes an addition to the state list—Puiire A. Dumont, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Some Additional Ohio Breeding Records.—The following notes include 
some, of the unusual breeding species for Ohio, and are submitted for record. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron (Nyctanassa violacea violacea). Since the first 
discovery of this bird as a new species and a new breeding species for the state, 
at the Indian Lake colony of Great Blue and Black-crowned Night Herons (C. F. 
Walker, Auk, XLV, p. 370), from one to three adults have been reported each 
year, except in 1933. Presumably nesting has occurred each year also, but it is 
very difficult to locate nests among the numerous nests of the other Night Herons. 
I have the following records of adults: April 28, 1928 (1); June 1, 1929 (1); 
June 30, 1930 (1); May 24, 1931 (1); and May 27, 1932 (3). 

Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus). Several summer records at Cedar 
Swamp, Champaign County. On May 13, 1933, a nest was found at a height of 
about twenty-five feet in an arbor-vitae tree. It contained three young about 
two weeks old and was built on the platform of a nest known to have been 
used by a Cooper’s Hawk the preceding year. 
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Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus flammeus). Two adults were seen by Mr. 
Floyd B. Chapman and the writer at the Higby prairie in Ross County on May 
21, 1933. Returning on June 5, a nest with two half-grown young was finally 
located, placed on a raised hummock of sedges and swamp rose. 


Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux acadica acadica). Single adults were observed 
at Greenlawn Cemetery in Columbus on May 8, 1927, May 5, 1932, May 3, 1933, 
and April 19, 1934. Several of these birds were later viewed by fifty or more 
observers. All were found in evergreen clumps within a radius of 100 yards, and 
though all tree cavities in the vicinity were examined, no nests were found. On 
May 24, 1933, another adult was seen, and in an adjacent clump of spruce a 
young bird in down plumage was observed. It seemed too young to fly well, 
but succeeded in escaping to one of the larger trees. 

Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum). Two nests were found in a trem- 
bling aspen grove at Cedar Swamp, Champaign County, August 26, 1933. One 
nest contained three large young, and the other four eggs nearly ready to hatch. 
Returning on September 3, another nest containing four eggs which had been 
incubated about six days, was found in an arbor-vitae tree. These dates seem 
unusually late, and are the only ones that I have for the nesting of this species 
later than August 15. 


Golden-winged Warbler (Vermivora chrysoptera). On June 12, 1932, near 
Steuben, Huron County, an adult male was observed feeding a young bird just 
out of the nest. The female was not satisfactorily examined, but appeared to 
be typical V. chrysoptera. 

Grinnell’s Water-Thrush (Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis). A singing bird 
of this species was observed at the same time and place as the above. It was 
found in a dense thicket of a button-bush, dogwood, poison-sumac and alder 
swamp, and probably indicates breeding. In addition to this record (twenty-five 
miles due south of Sandusky), this species has also been found breeding in the 
northeastern corner of Ohio (Geauga, Trumbull, and Ashtabula Counties).— 
Lawrence E. Hicks, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Some Scattering Bird Notes from Indiana.—I notice in the WiLson 
BuLtetin that someone found a place where many Green Herons were nesting in 
the same vicinity. I did not know that these birds did this, although they are 
not very common in this part of Indiana or where I came from in Ohio. My 
mother, who lived on a farm in Clark County, Ohio, had a pair of Green Herons 
nesting in her orchard, on a horizontal branch of an apple tree for several years. 
A winding creek, the beginning of the Little Miami River I believe, was within 
a stone’s throw of the place, and the parents fed their young from this stream. 
That was the only chance that I have ever had to study the habits of these birds. 
I see one occasionally along small streams, hunched up fishing or watching for 
frogs or minnows, but always they are alone. 

Near the county infirmary along the public road about five years ago I found 
three hole-nesting birds nesting at the same time in a telephone pole. They 
were the European Starling, the Red-headed Woodpecker, and the Flicker. The 
two last-named birds were looking out of the door at the same time, one gazing 


up and the other down, each seeming to be wondering what the other was doing 
there. Their holes were on the same side of the pole. 
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A few days ago this spring (1933), I was interested in hearing the voice of 
a bird that I could not name at once. I listened and it seemed to me that it 
must have been a small bird. Finally above me, on a horizontal branch of a tree, 
about twenty feet up, I saw an European Starling doing his best to sing! I had 
never heard one making such peculiar sounds before. He seemed to say “zee-up, 
ze-e-up”, with variations different from other birds. He seemed to have a high 
voice and I never would have guessed his identity if I had not seen him at close 
range. I wonder if that is his love song. He seemed to be calling, but no other 


bird answered that I heard—Mrs. Horace P. Coox, Anderson, Ind. 


MacGillivray’s Warbler in North Dakota.—On May 29, 1934, the writer 
saw a pair of MacGillivray’s Warblers (Oporornis tolmiei), in Bowman County, 
North Dakota. This county is in the southwestern corner of the state. Buffalo 
Springs Lake is located near a town of the same name in the eastern part of the 
above county. The south shore of the lake is heavily fringed with willows and 
it was here that warblers were found. The birds were quite confiding and allowed 
approach to within fifteen feet. The white eyelids were plainly seen, and the 
heavy black wash on the head, neck, and breast precluded the possibility of it 
being a Connecticut Warbler. Then too, the song was different, and seemed 
rather thin and wiry compared to the song of either the Mourning or Connecticut 
Warblers. The birds were followed around for more than an hour, and from their 
reluctance to leave a certain patch of willows, it was obvious that they probably 
were settled for the nesting season. The writer has not found any published rec- 
ords of this species in North Dakota and believes that this observation adds a new 
bird to the state list—Wwm. Youncwortn, Sioux City, lowa. 


lowa Specimen of the “American” Eider” Re-determined as the Pacific 
Eider.—Admission is made by the writer that at the time the specimen of eider 
duck in the Sioux City Academy of Science was examined the thought in mind 
was positively to distinguish it from Somateria spectabilis. A re-examination of 
this specimen, on May 25, 1934, proved that instead of being Somateria mollissima 
dresseri, as recorded in “A Revised List of the Birds of Iowa” (1933, p. 41), it 
actually is Somateria v-nigra, the Pacific Eider. The posterior horns of the bill 
processes are narrow, pointed, and but slightly forked, while the anterior point 
of the feathering on the side of the maxilla is rounded, not pointed as in 
S. mollissima. 

Dr. T. C. Stephens has kindly supplied a record of the information for this 
specimen as taken from the note-book of Dr. Guy C. Rich. This is as follows: 
“Mounted by W. H. Knight. American Eider. L., 27445: W., 16: Tail, 55%: 
Tarsi, 3 in.; Bill, 2:1. Found in Market. Bro’t in by hunter from Missouri 
river bottoms below city. Was in flock of other ducks. Shot after a heavy N. E. 
storm. Sex not marked but probably 2. My only note.” 

During a conversation with Dr. Rich, he assured me that November 1, 1901, 
was the correct date on which the specimen was taken, and that it came from the 
Missouri River below Sioux City. It would seem, therefore, that this record 
might be claimed as Nebraskan as well as lowan—Puitiep Dumont, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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Our Library 


The Wilson Ornithological Research Library at Ann Arbor is now 
an establishment. This Library now solicits contributions from the 
members and friends. [Publications on ornithology, and the allied sub- 
jects of ecology, anatomy, exploration, ‘travel, etc., are desired. And 
the following types of publications aré suggested as especially de- 
sirable: 


Single volumes, bound or unbound 
Magazines, sets, volumes, and numbers, foreign or domestic 
Authors’ reprints 
Maps 

~ Reports and_journals of explorations 
Bibliographies, printed and manuscript 

State natural history and geological surveys 
Proceedings or transactions of state scientific societies 
Manuscript notebooks 
Original paintings or drawings of birds 
Photographs of birds, nests, eggs, habitats, etc. 
Portraits of ornithologists 


All portraits and photographs should be accompanied with full 
identifying data. Authors are requested to deposit a set of reprints 
of their publications. Members who wish tu bequeath their libraries 
are invited to correspond with the officers of the Club. All gifts should 
be addressed to | 


THE W. 0. C. ORNITHOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
Museum of Zoology, 
Ann Arsor, Micnican 








